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Ar the hour when we write, the arrangements for the sub- 
mission of the Venezuela dispute to The Hague tribunal have 
not been completed, although there seems to be no doubt that 
the controversy will be ultimately disposed of in this way. 
Some delay has been caused by President Castro’s reply to 
our proposal that the international court at The Hague shall 
be substituted for the President of the United States in the 
role of arbitrator, a proposal to which the European powers 
concerned have assented. It turns out that, in his reply, 
President Castro suggested that, if Mr. Roosevelt should be 
unwilling to act, Venezuela would prefer to entrust some 
South-American state with the arbitrating function. As all 
the Latin-American states are indebted more or less heavily 
to the subjects of European powers, and may find themselves 
at any time in the position now occupied by Venezuela, they 
are obviously disqualified for rendering a disinterested judg- 
ment in the case. Moreover, in almost all of the Latin-Amer- 
ican states—Mexico is an exception—the so-called Calvo 
doctrine is generally accepted. We need not say that the 
Calvo doctrine goes much farther than the Monroe doctrine 
has ever yet been carried by any of its expounders. Seiior 
Calvo pointed out that the alleged right of European powers 
to enforce by arms the payment of debts claimed to be due to 
their subjects was exercised against weak states, but not 
against strong ones. He recalled the fact that when Penn- 
sylvania, and subsequently Mississippi, repudiated bonds 
which had become the property of British subjects, Great 
Britain never dreamed of compelling the payment of those 
bonds by military and naval measures aimed at the United 
States. Their subjects were relegated to such remedies as 
should be attainable through the United States courts. 


Now why, asks Sefior Calvo, should not the same rule of 
conduct be applied to the Latin-American republics? Foreign 
creditors have invested money in those commonwealths with 
their eyes wide open to the risks incurred, and they have in- 
sured themselves against such risks by high rates of interest. 
Why should they not be bound by the maxim caveat emptor, 


and, for the recovery of alleged debts, be limited to such 
remedies as they can obtain from the courts of the country in 
which their debtors reside? There is manifestly something 
to be said in the forum of ethics for the Calvo doctrine, which 
simply asserts that European powers have no more moral right 
to coerce a weak South-American commonwealth than they 
have to attempt a coercion of the United States. A European 
publicist would answer that England did have a moral right 
to attempt the coercion of the United States when Pennsyl- 
vania and Mississippi defaulted on their bonds, but, that she 
deemed the exercise of the right inexpedient. Russia has a 
moral right to compel Turkey to pay the arrears of the in- 
demnity imposed upon the latter power by the Berlin Treaty; 
Russia, however, deems it inexpedient to exercise the right. 
The situation, then, is this, that while the principle embodied 
in the Calvo doctrine is regarded as just by almost all South- 
American states, it has never been recognized by any Euro- 
pean power. It was therefore not to be expected that either 
Great Britain, Germany, or Italy would consent to refer their 
claims against Venezuela to the arbitration of a South-Amer- 
ican republic which is itself indebted to European creditors, 
and which, by its adoption of the Calvo doctrine, would be 
disposed to hold that the three powers named should have 
sought remedies in the Venezuelan courts. Under the circum- 
stances, we opine that President Castro’s proposal was put 
forward not with any hope that it would be accepted, but in 
order to “save his face” in the eyes of his fellow-countrymen. 
We have no doubt that, having made this purely perfunctory 
move, he will acquiesce in our suggestion that the claims of 
the allied powers shall be referred to The Hague tribunal. 
We believe, also, that an agreement concerning certain pre- 
liminary points will be promptly reached. Germany has with- 
drawn her demand for an apology, which would simply have 
humiliated Castro, and it looks as.if American bankers would 
furnish the relatively small sums of money an immediate pay- 
ment of which in cash is required. 


General Matos and the revolutionary leaders are profiting 
immensely by the Venezuela blockade; indeed, a situation is 
rapidly developing there which the allies do not seem in the 
smallest degree to have foreseen, and which is likely to upset 
all their plans and calculations. What will it profit England 
and Germany to have incurred the expenses and evils of war 
with Venezuela, to have aroused hostility at home and abroad, 
to have awakened grave apprehensions in the United States— 
in a word, to have disturbed the whole balance of interna- 
tional life—if at last they are to find the Venezuelan govern- 
ment, in the person of President Castro, slipping like, water 
through their fingers? What will it profit to have brought 
Venezuela to bay, and driven a hard bargain with the van- 
quished, if the vanquished is likely to go out of existence 
before the bargain can be carried out? Germany’s move had a 
certain superficial smartness about it, but, viewed in the 
cold light of fact, it seems rather futile. What. is the use 
of a mortgage on Venezuela’s resources if Venezuela has no 
resources? What is the use of binding a government when 
that government is certain to melt out of existence? Presi- 
dent Castro’s position, between the rebels and the deep sea, 
is rapidly becoming impossible. The armistice between the 
government and revolutionist armies has been well and wise- 
ly used by the latter, and they have already gained three im- 
portant victories over President Castro’s forces. The defeat 
of General Modesta by the insurgent commander General 
Antonio Fernandes, at Guatire, was a particularly crushing 
blow; and the position of General Acosta, whose small band 
of troops represents the government’s last card, is more than 
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hazardous. Further, to add to the misfortune of these definite 
defeats, we must remember that President Castro’s troops have 
for a long time been without pay, and are now even without 
rations; and, finally, we are assured that they are almost with- 
out ammunition,—a state of things which the blockade ren- 
ders hopeless and irremediable. All this might and should 
have been foreseen by the allies; they should have foreseen 
that their victory over Castro would certainly defeat itself. 
Are we, then, left to the conclusion that if they had any 
luminous and reasoned purpose at all, that purpose was to 
bring General Matos into power, hoping to make favorable 
terms with him, or, perhaps, having made a bargain with him 
beforehand ? 


The moment seems opportune for writing a kind of obituary 
notice for Cipriano Castro; his extinction as a political force, 
and perhaps as a personality, seems only a question of days. 
Looked at in the large, there is as much or as little tragedy 
in his rise and fall as in the soaring ambition and ruin of 
Macbeth. Castro is, indeed, tied to the stake, and must stand 
the course. For him, Birnam wood has come to Dunsinane, 
and life may well look to him an idiot’s tale, full of sound 
and fury,.signifying nothing. It is exactly the same story of 
great personal courage, a certain gift for large affairs, and a 
wholly unscrupulous and essentially immoral nature—a_ na- 
ture, that is, which quite fails to realize the rights and lives of 
others, and, therefore, incessantly violates those rights and 
sacrifices those lives. From a purely military point of view 
there was something to admire in the way he conducted his 
great attack on General Andrade three years ago. In this 
he shone far more brigh‘ly than Macbeth, though Macbeth 
was as good a soldier and as full of personal valor. At the 
head of nearly fifteen thousand troops, Castro swept down on 
Andrade at Caracas, having previously captured the city of 
Valencia, a strategic success of the first importance. Castro 
had a seouting party of three hundred Colombian cowboys in 
his army, playing much the same part that the Cossack ir- 
regulars play for the Russian forces. He had also, it is said, 
three hundred Amazons—in the Grecian, not the South- 
American, sense of the word—and he met Andrade in person, 
at the head of his army. Andrade’s defeat was final and 
overwhelming, and no alternative was left to instant flight. 
Sailing away to Barbados, Andrade left a stinging message 
behind him, like a Parthian arrow: “I return you the navy; 
you may need it yourself before long.” That was the navy 
so ignominiously sunk by Germany, just as she had previously 
sunk Haiti’s Créte-d-Pierrot. In spite of this fine and martial 
beginning, Castro made no worthy use of his three years of 
power. He built nothing, constructed nothing, created noth- 
ing but international quarrels, enriched no one but himself 
and his ballet-dancers. And now the wheel has turned, and 
ruin stares him in the face. 


Has Venezuela anything better to hope, should the revolu- 
tion, moving quicker than the allies, put a sudden end to 
Castro, and lift General Matos to power? This is something 
which, so far, we cannot tell. The gifts of the successful 
soldier, especially those needed in the half-guerrilla warfare 
that makes up so much of Latin America’s fighting, are so 
widely different from those of the sound and successful ad- 
ministrator, and so rarely united with them in the same 
person. President Porfirio Diaz of Mexico is the one conspicu- 
ous example in Spanish America, and the type is so rare that 
we have to go to Napoleon and Julius Cesar for conspicuous 
instances. The successful soldier must dominate others, sub- 
ordinating their genius to his own; the successful builder 
of states must, on the contrary, renounce the desire to domi- 
nate, and devote himself to drawing out the powers and 
divining the genius of others, who must, each in his own de- 
partment, be trusted with individual and independent build- 
ing. All we know of General Matos promises well; and we 
may at least hope that he has something of the two-sided 
genius that the nascent Latin-American states so cryingly 
need. He at least is a man of great individual power and 
influence; one whose own fortune, the largest in Venezuela, 
was, before the war, estimated at six million dollars. Of this 
he has spent a third, perhaps a half, in organizing the cam- 
paign against Castro, who is, in his eyes, a mere adventurer 
and usurper, using power to the country’s unmeasured detri- 
ment, and for sordid and corrupt personal ends. Though Gen- 
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eral Matos is now prominent as a soldier, he really gained 
renown and power in the victories of civil life, not only as a 
cabinet minister, but even more as a great merchant prince 
and man of affairs. He is said, like St. George of Cappa- 
docia, England’s patron saint, to have grown wealthy by army 
contracts; he was the head of a large commission-house in 
Caracas, with branches in the United States and Europe, and 
has thus gained the sense of international credit and interna- 
tional responsibility. He had also large interests in the two 
chief Venezuelan banks, and owned great coffee and cocoa 
plantations. All these great interests he has endangered in 
his campaign against Castro, in which his avowed motives 
were pure, honorable, and patriotic. General Matos at least 
deserves success. 


To obtain an adequate idea of the impelling motives of 
Germany in the Venezuelan affair, it is profitable to study the 
official German diplomatic reports. It is, for instance, found 
that on August 17, 1900, the then German minister resident at 
Caracas, Dr. Schmidt-Leda, expressed himself to the For- 
eign Office in Berlin as follows: 

Force is the only thing that will bring Venezuela to terms... . 
To seize and hold for a suificient time to obtain desired results one 
or more of the principal harbors, and to make, under our admin- 


istration, custom receipts pay delinquencies, would be eminently 
feasible (in hohem Grade durchfiihrbar). 


This report was endorsed and fully supported by the German 
consuls in Ciudad Bolivar (L. Brockmann), in La Guayra 
(Albert Lentz), in Maracaibo (F. E. von Jess), in San Cris- 
tobal (Paul Gersticker), and in Valencia (Theodor Gose- 
wisch). As late as October 2 last, Herr von Pilgrim-Baltazzi, 
the German chargé d’affaires at Caracas, reported to his gov- 
ernment: 

President Castro will not be open to conviction except by forci- 
ble measures. . . . £ A joint action with Great Britain would, of 
course, in a certain sense and to a certain extent, be preferable to 
isolated action. . . . But equivalents and compensations would have 
to be insisted upon most rigidly, despite the probable protests of 
United States Minister Bowen and his government at Washington. 
. . . The blockade, to insure effect, must be of sufficient duration. 
Whatever ports or inland towns the German government, or the 
allied British, or both jointly, would have to hold, must be held 
long enough to make a deep and lasting impression on the Vene- 
zuelan government and public opinion alike. 


Evidently the programme as outlined by the German repre- 
sentative in Caracas at that time was somewhat modi- 
fied later on, owing to British influences. It would be a task 
repaying the trouble to search the official German diplomatic 
records coming from the other South and Central American 
countries. There might very likely be similar surprises in 
store, showing the real animus of the Berlin government in 
its dealings with these countries. 


By official promulgation the German new tariff has now be- 
come law, although the date of taking effect is not yet fixed. 
Its inception was chiefly due to peculiar internal condi- 
tions. The bill as framed by the imperial government an- 
swered in a measure the enormous demands for higher pro- 
tection made by the Agrarian party in Germany, and in a 
smaller degree similar demands put forth by German indus- 
try, stampeded by the panic which seized upon them on the 
dangerous invasion of American manufactures in their home 
market. The bill has been greatly altered in the Reichstag, 
the Agrarian majority increasing duties, especially those on 
American products, until on many American articles they 
may fairly be termed prohibitive. The duty on maize, for 
example, has been raised from sixteen to fifty marks (four to 
twelve dollars) per ton, meaning an extra impost of about 
$13,000,000 per annum on this one item of American import. 
And other articles in proportion; American bicycles, shoes, 
tools, sewing-machines, etc., would be virtually barred here- 
after. American cereals, meats, lard, bacon, petroleum, 
though the German consumer and German industry can- 
not get along without them, will now be much higher in the 
empire, due to excessive duties. All this is a suicidal policy, 
to which Count von Biilow, if he were a real statesman, ought 
never to have acceded, for, with the necessaries of life height- 
ened in price, and with the rawstuffs for German industry 
rendered dearer, competition with this country will sim- 
ply beeome harder. But the Agrarians in Germany have their 
hour of triumph, and the Kaiser, his chaneellor, and the al- 
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lied sovereigns as represented in the Bundesrath have sub- 
mitted to Agrarian domination for reasons of internal politi- 
cal expediency. There is, however, a new general election 
approaching, and five months hence the electors may de- 
clare their disapproval of imperial methods which sacrifice 
prime needs of the masses for the sake of retaining the po- 
litical allegiance of the influential land-holding aristocracy. 
The manner in which this amended tariff bill was passed 
proved the temporary or permanent collapse of German parlia- 
mentarism. The constitutional rights of the Liberal mi- 
nority were overridden roughshod, and a bill comprising 946 
paragraphs was passed as a whole and without any debate 
whatever—an unprecedented thing in the parliamentary his- 
tory of any nation. The new tariff law, however, while large- 
ly due to exceptional internal conditions, cannot fail to pro- 
duce far-reaching alterations in the foreign relations of the 
young empire. The signs in that respect are portentous. 


Our commercial relations with Germany have been grow- 
ingly important and profitable. All the more reason why we 
cannot afford to remain idle and indifferent spectators in the 
case of a tariff law whose effects will gravely disturb these 
conditions. In 1886 this country sent but $25,500,000 worth 
of goods to Germany. In 1900 we sent an even $250,000,000 
worth to the empire, or seventeen per cent. of our total ex- 
ports, while we bought but nine per cent. of Germany’s ex- 
ports, Within fourteen years the volume of our exports to 
Germany had increased tenfold —a far larger ratio of in- 
crease than was scored by us with any other important coun- 
try. And in the column of these American commodities sent 
to Germany industrial products of every kind have taken a 
more and more conspicuous place. Under the old tariff condi- 
tions we could confidently count on holding and even increas- 
ing this supremacy in exports. The new law was avowedly 
framed with especial reference to trade conditions with the 
United States. It hits us far harder than any other single 
eustomer of Germany. Now the German government, in 
reply to remonstrances from this side, makes answer that a 
new commercial treaty between the two countries would re- 
move these objections, wholly or in part. At present the old 
commercial treaty of 1828, concluded between the United 
States and Prussia, is still in force. Negotiations for a new 
treaty, more in accord with actual conditions, have been go- 
ing on, at both Washington and Berlin, for about five years, 
but in a desultory and rather feeble way. Germany was 
the party most anxious to conclude a new treaty, and this 
for obvious reasons. For the old treaty is, under prevailing 
conditions, more favorable to American than to German 
trade. The new German tariff, virtually—though not formal- 
ly—discriminating seriously against this country, furnishes 
the German government with an apparently formidable wea- 
pon wherewith to force our hand and urge us into a new com- 
mercial treaty. But the weapon is only in appearance formi- 
dable. For Germany cannot do without those American 
products which form the staples of our exports to her shores, 
viz., cotton, meat, preserves, cereals, petroleum, copper, which 
altogether form about seventy per cent. of what Germany buys 
of us. At least she cannot exclude them without inflicting 
serious injury to herself. But the German exports to this 
country, of which the principal ones are beet sugar, textiles, 
chemicals, chinaware, toys, could be spared without great 
harm. Certainly, none of her exports are indispensables in the 
sense in which American exports to Germany are. Hence, 
too, the chief weakness in Germany’s tariff attitude toward us. 
And a tariff war would have to be fought out by Germany 
on precisely the same footing of inequality. It would be 
fraught with immeasurably greater injury to her than to us. 
Nevertheless, it remains true that the new German tariff will 
greatly disturb our commercial relations with Germany. 


Events seem likely to offer President Roosevelt a second 
opportunity of promoting the peace of the world. With the ex- 
ception of the United States, all of the powers interested in 
the indemnity to be paid by China for the Boxer outrages have 
refused to accept the payment of the second instalment of the 
indemnity in silver, and have notified the Peking government 
that a failure to pay in gold will have grave consequences. 
Now the indemnity imposed was notoriously exorbitant, and, 
since the signing of the protocol by which it was fixed, it 
would if vayable in gold be swollen by nearly twenty per cent., 
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owing to the continued fall in the value of silver. Our State 
Department did what it could to curtail the indemnity in the 
first instance, and has now consented to accept the second in- 
stalment in silver, being unwilling to play the part of a harsh 
and inexorable creditor toward a weak and impoverished coun- 
try. It seems to be a suitable question for submission to the 
Hague tribunal, whether, at the time when the protocol was 
signed, it was not understood by all the parties that, while the 
indemnity should be nominally payable in gold, yet, as China 
has no gold, the Haikwan tael should be accepted as of the 
value which it possessed at that date. The value of the Haik- 
wan tael, as we have said, is now lower by nearly a fifth than 
it was then. It seems unreasonable to insist that China shall 
bear the whole burden of the recent and unexpected deprecia- 
tion in the value of the white metal. We incline to think ° 
that, if Mr. Roosevelt should propose a reference of the mat- 
ter to the Hague tribunal, the proposal would be accepted by 
those signatory powers which really desired to avert a further 
dismemberment of China’s territory, to wit, Great Britain 
and Japan. If the assent of the two powers named could be 
procured, the other signatories would have to follow suit, for 
they would perceive that China could no longer be treated 
in a high-handed way. An invitation to arbitrate presented 
under such circumstances would be equivalent to a command. 
Unmistakable would be the presence of an iron hand behind 
the velvet glove, for the combined naval forces of Russia, 
France, and Germany would be powerless to cope in the Far 
East with those of Great Britain, Japan, and the United 
States. If the present Anglo-Japanese alliance had existed 
eight years ago, Japan could never have been coerced by Rus- 
sia, France, and Germany into a retrocession of the Liau-tung 
peninsula. 


The second instalment ($496,092) of the Chinese indemnity 
fund has been paid to our government. The first instalment, 
paid July 1, 1902, was nearly all used in settlement of mission- 
ary claims for damages done by the Boxers. The State De- 
partment paid twenty-five per cent. of each large claim. A 
Washington correspondent of the New York Times is au- 
thority for the report that the State Department’s commis- 
sion which deals with these claims considers that many of 
them are excessive, and has cut them down. In one case a 
claim of $250,000 for mission property destroyed was cut 
down to $100,000, on the strength of reliable affidavits that 
that was a liberal estimate of the property’s value. Claims of 
missionaries for personal losses seem to have been liberally 
allowed, but the Department is said to consider that the com- 
mission’s estimate of the value of lives taken by the Boxers is 
too low. The commission seems to have assumed that a mur- 
dered missionary, fifty years old, would be capable of ten years’ 
work at $400 a year, and should be valued at $4000, which is 
very much less than an American railroad would have to pay 
for killing him. The report of the proceedings of the com- 
mission, which has the settlement of all these claims in hand, 
is likely to make interesting reading. 


An article in the December Atlantic, by Mr. Francis H. 
Nichols, dealt with what seems to be unusual intelligence 
with certain defects in the methods used by American and 
British missionaries to Christianize the Chinese. Mr. Nichols 
holds that the rigidity of the great system of ethics which 
Confucius devised for China is the chief cause of Chinese un- 
progressiveness. Confucius tried to provide for everything. 
Mr. Nichols finds his chart more nearly perfect than any that 
modern altruist has ever devised, but it has limited the very 
civilization which it has preserved. Chinese civilization, in 
Mr. Nichols’s opinion, “ cannot and will not go forward until 
it recognizes a soul, until it has ideals that are not earth 
made, until it seeks a country that is not like Shensi, eternal 
on earth, but “eternal in the heavens.” Accordingly, Mr. 
Nichols considers that China needs Christianity far more than 
she needs anything else. She is not getting it nearly fast 
enough to suit him, and he puts the blame for this defect 
upon the methods of the missionaries, and their attitude 
towards everything Chinese. 


Of the missionaries as individuals he speaks most hand- 
somely, scoffing at the charges that they looted, denying that 
they are inferior men who live in luxury. They are brave, 
honorable and devoted, he says. Their faults are all of the 




















































head, not of the heart. Their mistake, as he sees it, is that 
they have made the Chinese hate Christianity, and with good 
reason. They regard the Chinese as heathen through and 
through. They abominate all Chinese sentiments and cus- 
toms, whether necessarily incompatible with Christian beliefs 
or not. They teach their converts to despise their own coun- 
try. so that a Christianized Chinaman is necessarily de- 
nationalized. The Chinese are not illiberal in religious mat- 
ters. They do not oppose a religion because it is foreign. 
Mohammedans and Buddhists live peaceably among them, 
and worship and make converts without molestation. They 
hate the Christians because the Christians make themselves 
hateful. The missionary expects to be hated and doesn’t mind 
it. He considers it part of his day’s work. Mr. Nichols thinks 
* he is too comprehensive in his hostilities and condemnations, 
too inconsiderate, too little appreciative of the strength and 
wisdom of the civilization that confronts him. Criticisms 
very like these were made some years ago by Mr. E. H. House, 
as the result of extended observation of missionary methods 
in Japan, but Mr. Nichols is a more friendly critic than Mr. 
House was. The American Board could not ask for convic- 
tion more positive than his that China, which needs so much, 
needs Christianity more than anything else. Americans, who 
are on the whole her best friends among the nations, cannot 
but hope that it may be more wisely and successfully com- 
mended to her acceptance in the future than in the past. 


The Panama Canal treaty is passing through the stage which 
Adam Smith used to call “the haggling of the market.” 
There seems to be no formidable obstacle in the way of the 
early conclusion of the treaty, but the question of price, and 
while Colombia is asking a pretty high figure, the adminis- 
tration recognizes the fact that Colombia has a pretty good 
article to sell, and is willing to trade on a basis of “ reasonable 
liberality.” Colombia says her lowest price is an annuity 
of $650,000, equivalent to several billions of Colombian money 
at the present rate of exchange. She makes up this somewhat 
formidable total in the following way: The canal, she says, 
will put the Panama Railroad out of business,and the Panama 
Railroad brings in $240,000 a year. Then there are the harbor 
dues at the two terminal ports of Colon and Panama, and 
these must be relinquished to the United States, if we build 
the canal, and coilect all tolls, lightship dues, and so forth. 
Now the harbor dues of Panama and Colon amount, says Sister 
Colombia, to $400,000 a year, and apparently $10,000 more 
is thrown in for luck. To this plea the administration has 
returned a soft answer, qualified by a secret determination to 
look up the accounts of those harbor dues and of that trans- 
isthmian railroad, to see if they were really in such a con- 
dition of blooming prosperity, and to ascertain how far Sister 
Colombia is stretching it. We may reasonably infer that the 
Colombians are tumbling over themselves with eagerness to 
get their hands on any such sum, which, in their present 
financial straits, represents the wealth of Aladdin’s cave; but 
they recognize that they will only have one chance to trade in 
isthmian canals, and they are determined to make the most 
of it. But time presses, and they cannot linger much longer. 
The President wishes the canal question to be decided during 
the present session, and is not disposed to give Colombia more 
than two or three weeks more leeway. Failing a decision, he is 
authorized to turn to Nicaragua,—which fair land will then 
be in a position to hold out for even higher terms, knowing 
that her only competitor has already been dished. 


That distinguished Englishman, Mr. Sidney Lee, has just 
been at some pains to explain to what degree his Most Gra- 
cious Majesty, King Edward VII., is a nonentity in affairs 
of state. His ostensible object is to divert from his Majesty 
some of the odium of England’s alliance “ with Goth and with 
IIun,” as Mr. Kipling expresses it in his picturesquely inac- 
curate way,—seeing that the Goths are Swedes, the Huns, 
Hungarians, and the Germans neither one nor the other. But 
for cussing purposes that is all the same. Mr. Sidney Lee 
tells us that his Majesty’s well-known love for Nephew 
Willy had nothing to do with the appearance of the English 
and German allied fleets off the coasts of Venezuela; that that 
love is merely a beautiful idyllic fact, but cuts no ice in prac- 
tical polities. His reason is a poor one. He says Uncle Ed- 
ward did not interfere, because Uncle Edward would not be 
allowed to interfere; because the divinity that doth hedge 
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a prime minister is a far more formidable thing than the di- 
vinity that doth hedge a king. He tells us that it would be 
Mr. Balfour’s business to snub Uncle Edward if Uncle Ed- 
ward got gay with the ministerial prerogative; Uncle Edward 
would promptly be asked to go ’way back and sit down. Of 
course we do not attribute these flowers of rhetorical beauty 
to Mr. Lee. They are our own. His style is altogether differ- 
ent. The way he phrases it is this: “In accordance with 
admitted custom, the minister invariably treats the criticisms 
of the sovereign as unauthoritative suggestions, and is en- 
titled to ignore them altogether, without in any way prejudi- 
cing his relations with the sovereign, who is debarred from 
offering formal advice on any political question.” The sover- 
eign, when he expresses his views even informally, must put 
them in a tentative, interrogative form, “which barely raises 
them above the level of an irresponsible suggestion.” We 
wonder, after reading this, what Uncle Edward has done to Mr. 
Sidney Lee. We hope his Majesty will take warning, and not 
do it again, for Mr. Lee will surely confiscate the crown and 
crystal ball at the second offence, and at the third execute his 
Majesty on Tower Hill. Our private opinion is that Mr. Lee 
is stretching it. We ourselves always value Uncle Edward’s 
criticisms. 


Premier Balfour’s holidays were somewhat marred, and the 
ministerial nervous system was somewhat jarred, by the an- 
nouncement of yet another Liberal victory.. This time the 
winner is Mr. Charles Rose, and the seat is Newmarket, which 
generally suggests winners with more legs than the present one. 
Mr. Rose will be remembered in this country as the successor 
of Lord Dunraven, and the predecessor of Sir Tommy Lipton, 
as challenger for the America’s cup. He backed out of the 
contest of 1896, however, alleging as his reason that his action 
was taken as a criticism of the ill-starred nobleman who had 
lost his temper so badly in the preceding year. Mr. Rose is, in 
other regions, an all-round sport, and has for eleven years 
been a member of the Jockey Club, so that his representing 
Newmarket in Parliament is obviously appropriate. All of 
which will bring small balm to the feelings of Premier Bal- 
four, or Secretary Chamberlain, who is now waving his palm 
branch over Pretoria, and secretly berating the Lord Commis- 
sioner. : 


The situation in Morocco is growing painfully like that in 
Venezuela, and a change of dynasty there is imminent, unless 
it has already taken place. We advise the pretender and the 
Sultan—who by this time may have changed hats—to kiss 
and make friends at the earliest opportunity, as the battle- 
ships of the great powers are pointing their prows towards 
Morocco in a way which has only one meaning and one out- 
come to turbulent minor powers. There is no Monroe doc- 
trine in Africa, and the Grand Turk, who is nominal suzerain, 
has troubles of his own, and is in no position to interfere. 
Mulai Abdul Aziz, the young Sultan, who by this time may be 
writing his name Abdul Azwaz, seems quite a nice boy, with 
a Georgian mamma, and a taste for bicycles, autos, kodaks, 
and health foods, just like any other proper-minded and alert 
young person. But he seems to be a poor hand with machine- 
guns and insurrection-suppressing machinery generally, and 
if we ever made a bet we should back the pretender. 


Tt now looks as if no opposition to the Cuba reciprocity 
treaty would be offered by Senators from the beet-sugar 
States. If the treaty fails to receive the necessary two- 
thirds vote—which seems improbable—it will be because ex- 
treme protectionists are unwilling to sanction any change in 
the Dingley tariff. Mr. Underwood, a Democratic Representa- 
tive from Alabama, is an advocate of reciprocity with Cuba, 
but thinks that the President should have continued as he 
began, and tried to secure it, not by treaty, but by legisla- 
tion. He asserts that, because the proposed treaty will reduce 
customs duties, and, therefore, affect revenue, the assent of 
the House of Representatives is required, for the reason that, 
under the Federal Constitution, all revenue bills must origi- 
nate in that Chamber. He admits that, by the McKinley law 
and the Dingley law, the House of Representatives conceded 
to the treaty-making power the right to reduce customs duties, 
but he points out that the McKinley law was repealed years 
ago, and that the Dingley law limited the number of years 
during which this power could be exercised and that those 

























































years have now expired. Mr. Underwood’s mistake lies in his 
assumption that the power of the Executive, supported by two- 
thirds of the Senate, to make commercial treaties modifying 
duties, and therefore affecting revenues, is derived exclusively 
from the reciprocity clauses of the McKinley and Dingley 
acts, which, as he says, are no longer operative. Whether the 
power to make treaties which is vested by the Constitution in 
the Executive and two-thirds of the Senate includes the power 
to make commercial treaties is a question that was raised more 
than a hundred years ago, in Washington’s second administra- 
tion, when the Jay treaty with Great Britain was submitted 
to. the Upper House of the Federal Legislature. The Senate 
then answered, and has since repeatedly answered, the ques- 
tion in the affirmative, and the correctness of its position has 
been repeatedly confirmed by the United States Supreme 
Court. The constitutionality, therefore, of such a reciprocity 
treaty as the President has signed with Cuba must be regarded 
as res adjudicata. 


The intention of Senator Hoar’s anti-trust bill is drastic 
and oppressive, but it really means nothing more than the 
President’s message meant. If it were enacted into law, and 
could be enforced, it would practically put an end to inter- 
State commerce by corporations. It is, in purpose at least, 
a vicious measure, and it would be so in reality if it were 
enforceable, as it probably is not. It begins by making the At- 
torney-General the absolute master of inter-State and foreign 
commerce, including in its field of jurisdiction manufacturing 
corporations as well as inter-State railroads. This feature of 
the measure is an attempt to put into effect the suggestion of 
Attorney-General Knox’s Pittsburg speech, and is clearly 
open to constitutional objection and to moral criticism. So 
far as the publicity provided for is concerned, it is an exten- 
sion to the general public of the knowledge to which share- 
holders now have a right. Besides this, the Attorney-General 
is to be given the power to compel any company carrying on 
inter-State commerce to exhibit at any time its contracts and 
transactions for twelve months past, wherein it has carried 
articles for less than the ordinary rates or sold articles for 
less than the market price. No one objects, so far as we are 
aware, to the compulsion of quasi-public corporations, like 
railroads, to render services to all on the same terms; but if 
producers and manufacturers are to be held to market prices, 
trade will languish and will be restricted infinitely more than 
it has ever been by combinations. Sales for the purpose of 
killing competition are to be misdemeanors, and corporations 
violating, within the States of their creation, acts prohibited 
by this new bill, are to be forbidden from engaging in inter- 
State or foreign commerce. The officers and directors of such 
corporations are to be liable to fine and imprisonment for 
the part taken by them in authorizing the illegal acts of their 
several corporations. The main objection to the bill is that it 
provides for the unconstitutional invasion of the States by the 
Federal government. It is also a bill in restraint of trade by 
government. Furthermore, if enacted, it would be another un- 
enforceable law on the statute-books. It is a bill to destroy a 
natural industrial and commercial development. If it were 
passed and enforced it would ruin every corporation engaged 
in inter-State and foreign trade, and would transform our 
present prosperity into ruin and bitter misery. 


_ It was a difficult problem which was presented to President 
Roosevelt by the resignation of Mrs. Cox, a respectable colored 
woman, who for some six years has performed the duties of 
postmistress at Indianola, Mississippi, to the satisfaction of 
the Post-office Department. We call the problem a difficult 
one because the citizens of Indianola have as much right to 
enjoy postal facilities without interruption as have the citi- 
zens of any other town in the United States. On the other 
hand, under the Federal Constitution, as amended, Mrs. Cox 
has as much right as any other citizen to hold a Federal 
office, provided she does the official work honestly and effi- 
ciently. It is admitted that no complaints of malfeasance or 
incompetence have ever been made against her; it is also 
admitted that she has been driven to resign by threats and 
intimidation. Mr. Roosevelt has decided not to accept Mrs. 
Cox’s resignation, and he apparently intends to go on paying 
her a salary, although she will have no work to do, since he 
has ordered that the post-office at Indianola shall be closed 
until a better feeling among the townspeople shall prevail. 
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Was there no other way of dealing with the matter? Might 
not the United States marshal of the district in which 
Indianola is situated have been instructed to protect Mrs. 
Cox in the discharge of her official functions? Was not the 
intimidation to which she was subjected an interference with 
the United States mails? If Mrs. Cox refused such protec- 
tion, would not our Federal Executive have exhausted his 
duty in the premises? Then, again, by suppressing the post- 
office at Indianola, is not Mr. Roosevelt punishing innocent 
as well as guilty persons? Is it likely that any of the colored 
residents in that town took part in the intimidation of Mrs. 
Cox? Is it even likely that all of the white residents, male 
and female, were engaged in the discreditable business? Both 
these questions must be answered in the negative. It appears, 
then, that Mr. Roosevelt, by an order which has been too 
hastily applauded in certain quarters, has withheld postal 
facilities, to which they are legally entitled, from a consider- 
able number of persons who are guiltless of any wrong. We 
apprehend that, on reflection, he will recall the order. 


Owing to the strike in the anthracite-coal region and the 
consequent impossibility of accumulating the normal stock in 
advance during the last summer and autumn, the present sup- 
ply of the combustible falls very much short of the demand. 
Under the circumstances, the retail dealers in many Eastern 
cities have felt themselves justified in discriminating in favor 
of their regular customers. That is to say, in the case of ap- 
plicants who have not been regular customers, the dealers 
either refuse to sell any coal at all or exact higher prices. 
The victims of such discrimination consider themselves wrong- 
ed, and some of them are going to find out whether the law pro- 
vides no remedy. Certain residents of Washington have deter- 
mined to raise the question in the courts. If the retail coal- 
dealer were a common carrier or an innkeeper, there would be 
no doubt about his duty at common law to serve all customers 
indiscriminately. But he is not a common carrier, because all 
the coal he carries is his own. He is not an innkeeper, be- 
cause he does not offer food or shelter to man or beast. He is 
simply the vender of a kind of fuel for which in former days, 
when the common law of England was evolved, there was no 
demand, and which only in recent times has come to be look- 
ed upon as necessary in parts of several countries. It is not 
absolutely necessary anywhere, since there are several substi- 
tutes for it. Appatently, at common law, a vender of coal has 
as much right to sell to whom he pleases, and at what prices 
he chooses to designate, as has a vender of bread or cloth. No- 
body doubts that the retail price of coal could be fixed in a 
given State by statute, as the price of food and clothing has 
been fixed at divers times in England. We shall await with 
lively curiosity the attempt to be made in the District of 
Columbia to compel all retail dealers to sell coal to all appli- 
eants at the same price. Suppose a dealer should see fit to 
go out of business sooner than submit to the dictation of 
courts in the two particulars named? Could he be constrained 
by a mandamus to continue his business? We apprehend 
that the coal-consumers at Washington will get no relief from 
the courts. 


A Western newspaper summing up the year 1902 reaches the 
conclusion that in politics there are more problems than there 
has been achievement. This may do to go with the list of fifty 
unanswered but pressing questions in the domain of politics 
and social economics propounded by the Unitarian journal, 
the Christian Register, of Boston, with the declaration that 
it could easily ask fifty more. When one regards the subject 
intently he is apt to be staggered by the apparently endless 
supply of problems, and no less with the paucity of solutions. 
Occasionally it happens that a problem looks as if it were 
answered, when a nearer view discloses that what at first sight 
seemed an answer was only the proposal of a dozen new prob- 
lems. Our fathers solved the problem of dependence upon 
Great Britain by setting up for themselves, but the problems 
they set agoing by that operation continue to this day, and 
they dance in perplexing mazes as far along the vista of the 
future as it is given to us to see. Watt solved the problem of 
transforming steam into power, and consider what he be- 
queathed to the world—railways with smash-ups and consoli- 
dations and differential tariffs and the inter-State Commerce 
Commission; factories with strikes and lockouts; and trusts 
and the protective tariff, and Congressmen who wish they could 



































































tinker it, but who don’t dare to. Gutenberg solved the prob- 
lem of printing, and we have the problem of more new novels 
in a day than we can read in a year, not to speak of news- 
papers with six-o’clock editions issued at 11 a.m. New York 
solved the problem of Tammany—or thought it solved the 
problem—by resorting to fusion; and now it has the problems 
of both Tammany and Fusion. There is no such thing as 
getting ahead of the problems. The best we can do is to adopt 
the wise attitude of that philosopher who says that if it were 
not for the problems life would not be worth living. 





It isn’t the man who sells rum who makes trouble, but the 
man who drinks it. Provided the rumseller sells the right 
kind of rum to the right kind of people, his business need not 
excite much complaint. It is with the man who drinks— 
drinks to his own detriment and the public inconvenience— 
that the public has a bone to pick. Heretofore, laws for the 
diminution of drunkenness have been concerned chiefly with 
the sellers of liquor. American liquor laws either prohibit or 
restrict rum-selling. Few of them aim at preventing or di- 
minishing drunkenness by punishing the drunkard and de- 
priving him of liquor. Few of them discriminate between 
qualified drinkers, and drinkers who are not qualified. The 
new British licensing act which went into operation on Janu- 
ary 1 aims to make just that discrimination. Drunkenness 
heretofore has been comparatively pleasant for the drunkard, 
and very disagreeable for sober people. This new licensing 
act is designed to make drunkenness disagreeable to the 
drunkard. Heretofore it has been the glad and lawful privi- 
lege of a British subject to get drunk at any time and any- 
where. The police could not touch him unless he was also 
disorderly. The new act regards drunkenness as itself a form 
of disorder, and provides that any one found drunk in a pub- 
lie place may be arrested, prosecuted, and punished. Three 
convictions within twelve months entitle the offender to be 
rated as an habitual drunkard. The prescribed treatment is 
to send him to prison for a month, photograph him while there, 
and to send a copy of his photograph to all the licensed liquor- 
sellers in his district, with a notice not to give or sell him 
any liquor for three years. That is called blacklisting the 
drunkard. If a publican is caught serving liquor to a black- 
listed man, it may cost him ten pounds for the first offence 
and twenty pounds for the next. That tends to make the rum- 
sellers careful whom they sell liquor to. 


The new law has other important provisions. It provides 
that any one found drunk while in charge of a child shall be 
liable to a fine of two pounds or a month’s imprisonment. It 
constitutes habitual drunkenness due cause for legal separa- 
tion of husband from wife or wife from husband. Separations 
have already been granted under its provisions. It seems a 
drastic and effectual law, and the news despatches say that it 
has made a decided stir in London. If it can be enforced and 
its enforcement gives good results, it may become the pattern 
for new liquor legislation in this country. What is known of 
drunkenness in Great Britain suggests that its enforcement 
will be an enormous labor, but it is worth a vast deal of 
trouble to make drunkenness a dangerous pastime for the 
drunkard, and to make the sale of liquor to drunkards un- 
profitable to saloon-keepers. The post-exchange canteen sys- 
tem in our army, which was probably the least objectionable 
system for the sale of intoxicants ever employed in this coun- 
try, embodied on a small scale the restrictions which this 
British law hopes to introduce on a large scale. It provided 
for the sale of beer in limited quantities to sober men only. 


The understanding about army chaplains in our service has 
always been that if they earned a special reward, nothing 
should be done to impair their claim to collect the whole of 
it in the world to come. All army chaplains are and have 
been heretofore of the same rank, and neither faithful service 
nor any disclosure of heroism, devotion, or proficiency could 
win them the invitation to go up higher. There is now a bill 
before Congress to institute one higher grade, with rank 
corresponding to the rank of major, to which twelve or fifteen 
chaplains (one-fourth of the whole number) may be promoted. 
It seems a bill that ought to be passed. Clergymen in civil 
life win promotion, and get it. There is no good reason why 
army chaplains should be without the hope of a like reward. 
Many of them have admirable records. A reasonable promo- 
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tion when earned by efficient service is not only their due, but 
would help to keep in the service good and valuable men who 
are needed there, and to whom superior inducements are 
offered to resign and take positions in civil life. 


Arguing that Latin is not yet played out, but still affords an 
unrivalled mental training, Mr. Andrew Lang cites America 
and Austria to testify on his side. The Americans, he says, 
are a practical people, devoid of a traditional prepossession in 
favor of the Roman language and literature, yet he finds that 
Latin is being more and more studied in the American second- 
ary schools. In 1890 about 100,000 American school-boys were 
studying it. In 1900 more than 300,000 of them—one-half the 
whole number of scholars in our secondary schools—“ are 
learning Latin in continuous courses of four or five years.” 
He borrows these figures from an address of Professor Ram- 
say of Glasgow before the Scottish Classical Association. 
They mean, says Mr. Ramsay, “that the middle classes in 
America are finding out that the most fruitful, useful instru- 
ment for training the mind for ordinary commercial life is 
to be found in the Latin language.” The testimony from 
Austria, also borrowed by Mr. Lang from Mr. Ramsay, is that 
of Dr. Bauer, the head of the chemical department of the 
Technical High School of Vienna, who maintained that his 
best students of chemistry come not from the “ practical ” 
but from the classical schools. Possibly the cleverer boys are 
sent to the classical schools, but certainly the boys from the 
classical schools (Gymnasien) can beat the other (Real- 
schulen) boys hands down at chemistry, cricket, or anything. 
So it was in Germany, where the superior merit of the clas- 
sical schools is so well appreciated that they get three-fourths 
of the pupils. Out of 152,000 scholars in the secondary 
schools of Prussia in 1899, 112,700 took the classical courses. 
To learn Latin, says Mr. Lang, is to learn concentration of 
the mind. It is hard work, and progress in it can be tested 
almost as certainly and definitely as in mathematics. 


The statistics of crime as set forth in a report made to 
Congress by Dr. Arthur MacDonald indicate that for thirty 
years past crime has been increasing in the world. In spite of 
the progress of education and the labors of philanthropy, 
mental and nervous diseases, suicide, insanity, juvenile crime, 
and pauperism are at present increasing faster than the popu- 
lation. This increase, due apparently to concentration of 
population and increased strain on the mental apparatus of 
mankind, does not: necessarily imply that the world is growing 
worse, but merely that it is changing. An increase of crime 
may be an incident of a development that in the long-run will 
be salutary. Dr. MacDonald’s report accompanies a bill to 
provide a laboratory for the study of the criminal, pauper, 
and defective classes, in the hope of discovering the microbe 
of crime and eliminating it. If Congress won’t establish 
such a bureau, the Carnegie institution might consider it. 
Colonel Henry Watterson can probably be induced to give his 
valuable support to the bill for the proposed laboratory if it 
will specifically include the smart set among the defective 
classes to be studied. 


Representative Fitzgerald of New York has introduced 
into Congress a bill making it illegal for any person engaged 
in trade to use, for advertising purposes, the name or picture 
of any living person without having first obtained the victim’s 
consent in writing. The aim of the bill is righteous. It 
seems astonishing that there should be need of such a law, 
but there is. If the constitutional power of Congress to regu- 
late commerce warrants such a law, let us have it. Living 
persons should certainly have the privilege of deciding whether 
their names and likenesses shall be used for advertising pur- 
poses or not. The law might even go farther and afford some 
protection to the recently dead. 


If it is true, as a London despatch reports, that the Marconi 
Wireless Telegraph Company has concluded contracts for a 
daily service of news telegrams to a British steamer sailing 
between New York and Liverpool, then are the possibilities 
of rest on this earth prejudiced in an important detail. Here- 
tofore it has been possible for persons who had worried or 
worked themselves to the verge of nervous prostration to go 
aboard a steamer in New York and be quit of all knowledge 
of current events for nearly a week. One of the chief blessings 










































































of steamer life has been held to be that it was unvexed by 
newspapers. Stocks could go up or down, fire could consume 
or death invade, banks break, kings take sick, maidens elope, 
but the steamer passenger has been safe from all news of it 
until he got ashore. For a week he had enforced peace so 
far as the world ashore was concerned. But daily news des- 
patches aboard a big steamer mean a daily newspaper, and a 
daily newspaper on one big steamer means daily newspapers 
on all big steamers, and that involves a serious impairment 
of the repose of steamer life. It seems a pity, but if the 
Marconi Company can carry out its contract there is no help 
for it. Where newspapers are obtainable people have to have 
them. They will be even more in demand aboard ship than 
ashore. 


There are signs of an existing propensity to constrain the 
partial withdrawal of the word “sick” from the American 
language in favor of the word “ill.” Newspapers in their 
head-lines and elsewhere speak nowadays of “a very ill man.” 
It used to be “a very sick man.” Why the change? “ An ill 
wind ”. is a satisfactory use of language, but “an ill man” 
grates on the ear, and sounds like an attempt to improve on 
a usage that had no perceptible defect. They say this new 
whim is a euphemism imported from England. A correspond- 
ent of a Boston paper discusses and disapproves it, protesting 
not only against the use of the unwarrantable adverb “ illy,” 
but against “the growing use of the word ‘ill’ in place of the 
homely word ‘sick.’” This Boston protestant, quoting Web- 
ster, finds that Shakespeare with hardly an exception uses 
“i]1” to mean mental, moral, or impersonal disorders. “ Ill at 
ease,” “ ill-advised,” “ ill-bred,” “ ill fares,” are all fit and fa- 
miliar uses of a good and industrious little word that has 
plenty of legitimate work of its own to do, without being con- 
strained to figure as a feeble substitute for “ sick.” 





A dozen years ago Mr. Howells wrote, “ There seems to be 
some solvent in New York life that reduces all men to a ¢com- 
mon level.” The author of A Hazard of New Fortunes must 
have been vividly impressed by a social tendency, rather than 
an existing condition, for when he noted the operation of the 
solvent “that touches everybody with its potent magic,” its 
process, as we recall, was not yet complete. It is now. But 
even a dozen years ago there were observable characters in 
New York. Now, not one; the identification of the differ- 
ent, as the chemists say, is now complete; each social plane 
is a plane, indeed, where no pleasing, or absurd, or fan- 
tastic differentiation exists to relieve the smug, dreary level. 
The tendency was manifest, as Mr. Howells pointed out for 
us, twelve or fifteen years ago, but there were then a number 
of well-known characters in several planes of society, who 
added to the gayety of Manhattan life, or at least to the inter- 
est of the looker-on. One made us merry by solemn assurance 
that there were exactly so many—no more, no less—men and 
women whose names could (or was it “should”?) be found 
on an approved invitation list. Another undertook with 
notable success to determine for us all what was proper and 
appropriate each hour of the day for man to wear, and was 
delightfully naive in conferring that boon. A third taught 
the rising generation, by precept and example, vegetarianism 
and gentle manners. A fourth bade us to be bold, and hold 
and practise with him the truth that happiness depended on a 
nice judgment in the preparation of terrapin. A fifth—rest 
his soul!—proved that neither the art nor the charm of Mun- 
chausen had departed. And there were others. 


But they are gone, all; some from this life, some merely re- 
solved to that common level that the Marches—was it Basil, or 
Isabel?—gently deplored. The kindly shade of Madison 
Square, the Bowery, the corridors of the fashionable hotel, the 
bow-window of the clubs, the Patriarchs’ Ball, no place that 
knew them knows them, nor any successor, now. Why? 
Would we withhold approbation, even attention, from any man 
so bold as to arise from the “common level” and display an 
eccentricity of manner, dress, speech, view, taste, judgment, 
pastime; or who should invite his soul otherwise than the 
common level invites its soul; or who should comport himself 
with less—or even more!—conventionality than the common 
level? It is sad. 
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Medical legislation has recently made great progress, not 
only so far as it pertains to questions of public health, prop- 
erly, but also as it concerns the control of those studying medi- 
cine and entering upon the practice of medicine. With the 
establishment of medical State boards, a great step in advance 
has been made. It is only natural that in the course of time 
acts to regulate the medical practice became more stringent, 
and that this tendency will continue. Lately a movement has 
been revived which is well apt to further the cause of higher 
medical education, perhaps more than any other measure 
which has yet been undertaken, namely, the movement tow- 
ard inter-State reciprocity for the license to practise medi- 
eine. This will lead in the course of time to uniform medical 
legislation. National legislation in the matter is out of the 
question at present. The necessity for such a movement can 
be understood when we consider that at present a physician 
who is allowed to practise in one State is not admitted to prac- 
tice in another unless he has passed a new examination. In 
many instances this discrimination is eminently just, on ac- 
count of the fact that the newcomer does not reach the medi- 
cal standard of the State of his new choice. On the other 
hand, some medically weak States do not allow licentiates 
of medically strong States to practise within their jurisdic- 
tion without a new examination, because the medically strong- 
er States discriminate against them. The very simple ques- 
tion which every citizen can ask himself, “ Why are physi- 
cians to whom our State gives the license to treat me, my wife, 
and my children not allowed to practise in the neighboring 
State?” should convince anybody of the importance of the 
movement which tries to establish sound conditions. In a 
homogeneous country the same medical laws should prevail 
everywhere, and the same high standard of medical education 
should exist in every political division. 


Lucky Nantucket!—but, as to that, Nantucket always was 
lucky! Read this business announcement: 


CHARLES HENRY WEBB, 
Dealer in 
Soft and Bituminous Verses 
and 


Hard and Humorous Coal. 
Nantucket. Swain’s Wharf. 


The literature of the enterprise also includes a bill-head carry- 
ing the information that the Amateur Coal Company, with an 
office at the head of Swain’s Wharf, is prepared to furnish 
coal for “cash or approved verses.” Of this company Charles 
Henry Webb is President and Literary Adviser, and Frederick 
Coffin Ayers is Secretary and Shoveller, while trade in anthra- 
cite and anacreontics is reputed as flourishing. Reduced to 
plain facts, the case is that Mr. Webb, finding Nantucket on 
the verge of a coal famine, with no prospect of relief, inter- 
ceded—whether in prose or in verse is not recorded—with a 
person of influence in the trade, and to such good purpose that 
the islanders are far from being reduced to the necessity of 
picking up driftwood on the South Side. Now all the rest of 
the New England coast is searching for poets who have pulls 
with the coal potentates, while the Nantucketers are more than 
ever in the frame of mind of Good Skipper Obed, celebrated 
in verse by Mr. Webb himself as one “ whose heaven ’Sconset 
was, and Sheol but a shoal.” 


In the good old days when Presidents were elected by New 
York, New Jersey, Connecticut, and Indiana, the Western 
member of the group, for reasons of political geography, re- 
ceived much more than its fair share of recognition, and big 
men of the Hendricks type logically grew up to fill the big 
places awaiting them. Of these the latest and greatest was 
Mr. Harrison. Since his day the remainder of the country 
has taken a hand in making Presidents, and Indiana has 
been less conspicuous. She is now, however, producing an 
exceptionally fine new crop of smart fellows like Tarking- 
ton and Ade in literature, and Beveridge, whose portrait we 
print herewith, in politics. It is a fine thing to represent 
a great State in the Federal Senate at thirty-seven, but Mr. 
Beveridge has done that, and, better yet, has done it well. 
He is a zealous statesman, originative, forceful, and, in a 
way, picturesque. That the wide mark he has already made 
will be broadened materially as he gets older and learns more 
is a foregone conclusion. He is now forty. 























































The President’s Happy Escape 


Ir is commonly said that Mr. Roosevelt 
was born under a lucky star, and the say- 
ing is as true as any other superstition. It 
nearly always seems true of the adventurous 
and daring, who take enormous chances, and 
whose escapes from disaster are apparently 
miraculous. In fact, however, these escapes 
are almost invariably in accordance with 
the law which governs chance, or are due 
as much to capacity and character as to 
sheer good fortune. Every man who tempts 
fate and lives to tempt her again must be 
considered fortunate, especially if he escapes 
the apparently logical consequences of his 
conduct; but before we can properly attribute 
the escape to luck we should endeavor to 
ascertain the extent to which he is in- 
debted to his own thoughtfulness or to his 
own character. 

Those who suppose that the President acts 
without intention are mistaken in him. It 
is true that he may not reflect deeply, or 
think his problems out to their most remote 
conclusions or in all their bearings. His 
mind is quick, and his speech is quite as 
quick as his thought. In a word, he is im- 
pulsive. He sometimes announces a thought 
which he is obliged to revise and recall. 
Notable illustrations of this idiosyncrasy 
were afforded by the declarations of his pur- 
pose to retire General Miles. He spoke 
only after he supposed that he had reached 
his final conclusion, but he was in error, 
and withdrew from his purpose after the 
lamentable party and personal consequences 
of such an act had been pointed out to him. 
Quick as he is, and prone as he is to over- 
look some of the consequences of his words 
and deeds, he invariably has a purpose which 
is intelligent and which is frequently char- 
acterized by acuteness. Sometimes he dis- 
plays wonderful cleverness in presenting two 
alternatives for choice, one being that which 
he desires to be selected, while to take the 
other would be a mistake on the part of 
the person with whom he is dealing. 

The outcome of the Venezuela difficulty 
has materially decreased, probably ended, the 
chance of war between this country and Ger- 
many over the Monroe doctrine; it has im- 
proved the position which the doctrine holds 
in international law; it has taught the Ger- 
man Emperor that he cannot break up the 
friendship between England and the United 
States, and that he cannot hope to extend 
‘his colonizing schemes to this hemisphere. 
Another consequence of the affair has been 
to make the Hague tribunal seem real, “ to 
save its life,’ as a European diplomat is 
reported to have said. All this is a great 
accomplishment, but no one who knows the 
attendant circumstances has failed to see 
that the President barely escaped a capital 
blunder, and that, instead of this great suc- 
cess, he might have brought upon us a war 
in which the odds would have been against 
us, or he might have discredited himself 
and the nation in becoming a judge in a con- 
troversy to which he was a possible party. 

The President and his administration, in 
the first place, had not kept their suspicions 
of Germany to themselves. They doubted 
Germany’s good intentions towards this 
country and towards England, and the coun- 
try knew that Washington believed that the 
Emperor had his eye on South America and 
on the Caribbean Sea. It was therefore 
possessed of the notion that Dewey’s fleet 
had not happened there for nothing, and 
war was expected by a few and dreaded by 
many. Suspicion creates delicate situations 
which a democracy does not deal with skil- 
fully. Congress began to betray symptoms 
of noisy insolence, and the President found 
himself in a dilemma. He did not want 
war. He has said more than once that a 
war would be especially unfortunate for him 
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and for his administration, because it would 
tend to convince the country of the justice 
of the chief criticism made by his enemies— 
that is, that he could not refrain from war. 
Congress began to talk in a way which could 
not please the German Emperor, and the 
President was obliged to silence it. He did 
silence it effectively. The absoluteness and 
the providential character of this silence 
may seem a bit of good luck, but, in fact, 
it was brought about by tact and frank- 
ness. The President was able to convince 
the law-makers that he could be trusted to 
enforce the Monroe doctrine, and that he 
was in the way of procuring better terms 
for all America, including the United States 
and Venezuela, by peaceful methods. If, 
however, he had not previously betrayed so 
general a fondness for war, and if, especial- 
ly, he had not permitted the escape of the 
knowledge of his suspicions of Germany, 
there would probably have been no thought 
of war. 

His great escape, however, was from the 
position of arbitrator. If he had accepted 
the shrewd request of the Emperor, a mis- 
take might have been committed which 
would have given Germany an advantage 
over us, and might have more closely cement- 
ed the strange alliance between the Emperor 
and his uncle of England. It was quite 
in the cards, that both the allies would have 
acquired a grievance from the President’s 
finding, while now neither can complain of 
anything that the United States government 
has done. It was the President’s impulse 
to aecept the invitation, and to be guilty 
of the impropriety of sitting as judge in the 
case. He was saved from this by the sound 
advice of Mr. Hay, and by the frankness 
with which he dealt with the allies. The 
ordinary man, seeking to escape from the 
position in which the President found him- 
self, would have been looked upon as con- 
sciously coy when he had said that he would 
take the arbitration himself, but that he 
preferred the Hague tribunal. The ordi- 
nary man, in order to be believed implicit- 
ly, would have been forced to say emphat- 
ically that he would not be judge, and that 
resort must be had to the established tri- 
bunal. 

Just as the President was obliged to si- 
lence Congress, and to undo the consequences 
of his own teachings and of his own sus- 
picions of Germany, so he was forced to with- 
draw his evident readiness to be arbitrator 
without seeming to have been driven off, and 
without changing the cordial and friendly 
tone with which, from the first, he had 
dealt with all the countries involved in the 
dispute. Here again his absolute frankness 
and obvious sincerity came to his assistance. 
He had been led to see that to act as arbi- 
trator would be improper, and the existence 
of the Hague tribunal had been called to 
his attention. After all, the end that he had 
in mind was the settlement of the contro- 
versy by arbitration, suggested by the United 
States and agreed to by all the powers. Such 
a conclusion would necessarily form a prece- 
dent which thereafter might be appealed to 
as constituting a recognition, by England 
and Germany, of the validity of the con- 
tention that the Monroe doctrine is part 
of international law. He had impulsively 
betrayed his willingness to act as arbi- 
trator; he soon saw that this would not do; 
with great acuteness he then saw that noth- 
ing which he could possibly do would inure 
more to his reputation than his procure- 
ment of the reference of the quarrel to the 
Hague tribunal. Such a reference would be 
hailed with delight by the peace - loving 
world; would be one more deed by this coun- 
try for the promotion of international ar- 
bitration, and would reconcile every one to 
the declaration of the United States that 
it will save South-American states from at- 
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tacks by European powers. Having reached 
his conclusion, he had no difficulty in per- 
suading the powers involved of his sincerity. 
England, of course, was ready to do whatever 
he asked; but even if its government had 
held off, Mr. Balfour and the German Em- 
peror could not have afforded to turn their 
backs on the Hague tribunal which they 
had helped to create, and which was so great- 
ly fostered by Lord Pauncefote. They saw 
that to insist upon the President’s accept- 
ance of the arbitration, on his presentation 
of this alternative, would have been a 
blunder. There could have been no misun- 
derstanding of their motives for such a 


choice, and thus they would have been put ~ 


at a disadvantage. In his ingenuous, open, 
and manly way he accomplished what diplo- 
matic methods could not have brought about. 
Out of apparent indiscretions he had snatch- 
ed a victory, and had shown once more that 
frank dealing is as masterful in interna- 
tional as it is in personal affairs, and that, 
with a fair case, it will always accomplish 
more than trained diplomacy proceeding ac- 
cording to its traditions. 





The Hoar Anti-Trust Bill 


WHETHER or not the anti-trust measure 
introduced by Senator Hoar represents the 
aspirations of the administration, it is a 
matter of moment to mark precisely what 
Senator Hoar proposes to do. 

The Hoar bill provides that no corpora- 
tion in the United States shall engage in 
commerce with foreign nations or among the 
several States unless it shall annually file 
in the office of the Inter-State Commission 
a statement setting forth the names of all 
officers, directors, and general managers; the 
amount and market value of its capital 
stock; the proportion thereof which has heen 
paid in cash and the nature and value of 
any consideration received in lieu of cash; 
the amount paid in dividends; the rate of 
percentage of such dividends, and the times 
of paying the same. Every corporation must 
also file a statement of all the stock owned 
by it in every other corporation, and the 
number and value of the shares so held; it 
must specify the amount and value of its 
own stock held by other corporations; and 
it must further designate the amount of 
stock in other corporations held in trust 
for it, or in which it has any interest, ab- 
solute or conditional, legal or equitable. It 
must also furnish at any time any other 
statement that the Attorney-General may 
choose to call for. So much for the precau- 
tions taken by the bill to assure publicity. 
The penalty for non-compliance is, as we 
have seen, the annihilation of the foreign 
and inter-State business carried on by the 
delinquent corporation. 

Mr. Hoar does not content himself, how- 
ever, with these provisions assuring pub- 
licity. He proceeds to devise safeguards 
against monopoly. He would enact that any 
corporation that shall authorize or enter 
into any contract or combination for the 
purpose of driving out of business any other 
person engaged therein, or that, for such 
purpose, shall sell any article or product 
at a less price than it is accustomed to de- 
mand or receive therefor in any other place 
under like conditions, shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction, its 
officers shall be punished by a fine, or im- 
prisonment, or both. The penalty for a 
violation of this part of the statute does not 
stop here by any means. If a corporation 
be twice convicted of committing any of 
the acts just named, it shall no longer be 
allowed to engage in commerce with foreign 
nations or among the several States. The 
Attorney-General is charged with the en- 
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forcement of this prohibition, but it is made 
optional with him to suspend his tre- 
mendous power, if, in his judgment, the in- 
terruption of the business of a given cor- 
poration will cause serious public loss or 
inconvenience. 

Inasmuch as by far the greater part of 
all the trade of the United States, whether 
transacted with foreign nations or between 
the States, is transacted by and through 
corporations, it is obvious that the Hoar bill, 
if it became a law, would invest the At- 
torney-General, who is an appointee of the 
President, dismissible at will, with an 
amount of autocratic power possessed by 
no other human being, with the exception 
of the Czar of Russia. Such being the in- 
evitable outcome of the bill, it behooves ev- 
ery American citizen to inquire whether the 
enactment of it would be constitutional, 
and, secondly, if the constitutionality be ad- 
mitted, whether it would be expedient. Does 
the power which the Federal Constitution 
gives Congress to regulate foreign and inter- 
State commerce imply the power to prohibit 
such commerce altogether? That the power 
to regulate foreign commerce includes the 
power to prohibit it altogether seems to have 
been settled by the fact that the Embargo 
and Non-Intercourse acts of Jefferson’s ad- 
ministration were not pronounced unconsti- 
tutional by the United States Supreme 
Court. Whether the power to regulate car- 
ries the power to prohibit in the case of 
inter-State commerce also is the very ques- 
tion which has been thrice argued before 
the United States Supreme Court, and the 
decision of which may be soon expected from 
that tribunal. Should the Court hold that 
the power to regulate inter-State commerce 
includes the power to prohibit it altogether, 
then, of course, the constitutionality of the 
Hoar bill would be undeniable, provided the 
Court has no right to take cognizance of 
the purposes for which Congress may see fit 
to exercise an expressed power. 

Admitting, for the sake of argument, the 
constitutionality of the measure proposed 
by Mr. Hoar, we are confronted by the ques- 
tion whether all the evils, actual or pro- 
spective, that have been imputed to the trusts, 
are for a moment comparable in respect of 
mischievous potentialities with the as- 
tounding engine of interference and central- 
ization which Mr. Hoar would fashion and 
place in the hands of an official not even 
elected by the people, but the mere agent 
of the President, to whom his appointment 
would be due. There has never been a hu- 
man being to whom such extraordinary pow- 
ers could be safely entrusted, and never in 
the history of mankind has any federation 
of States or any nation of freemen been in- 
vited voluntarily to make so unreserved and 
suicidal an abdication of self-governing 
functions. From the momer’ that such a 
bill became a law, the Federal Attorney- 
General, or, rather, the President, who would 
hold him in the hollow of his hand, would 
exercise an authority over the property of 
citizens and over their most vital business af- 
fairs such as was never challenged by a 
Cesar in the darkest days of the Roman 
Empire. 

We do not believe that the Hoar bill can 
become a law in its present form. We do 
not believe that it will be reported without 
trenchant alterations by the Committee on 
the Judiciary, of which Senator Hoar is the 
chairman. In whatever form reported, it 
will have to run the gauntiet of the Senate, 
and is likely to undergo material changes 
before it reaches the House of Representa- 
tives. It is to the last degree improbable 
that both Houses will agree upon any modi- 
fication of the original measure before the 
4th of March, when the present Congress 
will expire. The utmost that Mr. Hoar can 
reasonably hope to accomplish is the enact- 
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ment of a remnant of his bill, containing a 
perfunctory provision for publicity. We 
doubt whether we shall witness even that 
lame and impotent conclusion of a ver- 
tiginous scheme the fulfilment of which 
would shake the fabric of American indus- 
tries to its foundations, and the mere pro- 
posal of which may disturb the national 
prosperity. 





A Democratic Combination 


AT the first of the year the United States 
Steel Corporation announced a plan by which 
all its employees may become interested in 
the business as proprietors. The plan is 
in keeping with the general policy of this 
combination. The corporation seeks to be 
a representative industrial democracy, with 
a strong executive government drawn from 
the workers, and it is this feature which 
helps to make it one of the most interesting 
of the great industrial experiments of our 
time. The stock is alteady distributed 
among 55,000 stockholders, but the com- 
pany’s management seeks to have it under- 
stood that new investors, and even a larger 
number of shareholders, are desired. From 
the very first, a dominating single ownership 
has been frowned upon; and Mr. Carnegie 
himself, who desired to be paid in preferred 
and common stock for his own share in the 
Carnegie Company, was induced to receive 
bonds, on the theory that voluntarily to ad- 
mit a single large holder, such as he would 
be, would be contrary to the company’s 
policy. 

The United States Steel Corporation pos- 
sesses the chief virtue of a co-operative con- 
cern, for its working-men can become mem- 
bers very cheaply, being offered preferred 
stock for even less than the timid investor 
is now willing to pay for it; while it is 
practically assured of continued expert man- 
agement, which, as experience has shown, is 
not always or generally the case in co- 
operative societies of wage-earners alone, or 
in firms or corporations which are owned 
principally, or controlled, by a few capital- 
ists. Certain working-men of the United 
States Steel Corporation*have had a share 
in its profits and a share in administration 
since the organization of the company. The 
Carnegie works were on a qualified profit- 
sharing basis, the additions to wages going 
to superintendents and bosses regularly, and 
to workmen who, in the course of the year, 
had rendered services of especial value, or 
had suggested important labor-saving de- 
vices. The corporation itself, which is pure- 
ly advisory, the subsidiary companies oper- 
ating the various mines, furnaces, mills, and 
transportation plants, employs its skilled 
workmen as inspectors and counsellors. 

The wage-earners of the corporation, 
therefore, have already more of interest and 
responsibility than usually fall to the share 
of the working-men. It is now proposed to 
push still further the democratic theory 
which dominates the company, and to knit 
more closely its capital and labor. The pur- 
pose of the new plan is to interest as many 
as possible of its employees in its business, 
and to tempt, through proprietorship and 
through extra dividends, all of them, from 
the president and other high executive offi- 
cers to the men who work with picks and 
shovels, not only to regard the interests of 
the corporation as their own, but to remain 
permanently in its service. It has been the 
aim of the corporation to devise some plan 
which will maintain the incentive formerly 
felt by the large individual proprietors of 
the subsidiary companies, “but,” to quote 
from the circular issued to the stockhold- 
ers, “in place of having it centre in com- 
paratively. few men, so to distribute its 
effect throughout the corporation that ev- 
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ery man, in his place, would feel that he 
had become a partner in the business, and 
would work from that point of view.” The 
plan is confessedly an experiment. It may 
be shown by experience to require important 
changes and modifications, but it is the re- 
sult of long and careful study and thought 
on the part of the finance committee, who 
have consulted the presidents of the sub- 
sidiary companies. These and the directors 
of the corporation have given the scheme 
their unanimous assent. 

The plan has two objects. First, it is 
hoped to interest a large number of em- 
ployees in becoming permanent stockholders. 
With this end in view, there are set aside 
from the earnings of 1902 the sum of 
$2,000,000 and as much more as may be 
necessary for the purchase of at least 25,000 
shares of the corporation’s preferred stock, 
and the 168,000 employees of the company 
are given an option on this stock at $82 50 
a share. The employees are divided into 
six classes, as follows: 

A. Those who receive salaries of $20,000 
a year or more. 

B. Those who receive salaries of from $10,- 
000 to $20,000. 

C. Those who receive salaries of from 
$5000 to $10,000. 

D. Those who receive salaries of from 
$2500 to $5000. 

E. Those who receive salaries of from 
$800 to $2500. 

F. Those who receive salaries of $800 or 
less. 

By a recent adjustment of salaries there 
are not more than twelve men in the first 
class. Among these is the president of the 
corporation, whose salary is fixed at $100,000 
a year. In the second class, not more than 
fifty men; in the third class there are about 
200 men; and something more than 1500 
in the fourth class. There are therefore 
about 150,000 men in the fifth and sixth 
classes, who receive from less than $800 to 
$2500 a year. As salaries diminish, the per- 
centage of them that may be subscribed for 
the stock increases. Thus, men of Class A 
may not subscribe a sum to exceed five per 
cent. of their salaries, while Class B may 
subscribe eight per cent.; Class C, ten per 
cent.; Class D, twelve per cent.; Class E, 
fifteen per cent.; and Class F, twenty per 
cent. The payment for the stock may be 
made in monthly instalments, the amounts 
to be such as the subscribers desire. A pur- 
chaser may take as long as three years in 
paying for his stock, but he receives the 
seven-per-cent. dividends from the date on 
which he begins to make payments. He pays 
five per cent. interest on the deferred pay- 
ments, but if he defaults he forfeits noth- 
ing that he has paid, being permitted to 
withdraw all that he has paid on account 
and to retain the difference between the five- 
per-cent. interest and the seven-per-cent. 
dividends. In other words, his effort to buy 
the stock earns him two per cent. on his 
advances, and he gains notwithstanding his 
failure to fulfil his contract. 

This, in brief, is the manner in which 
the employees may become owners of pre- 
ferred stock at low prices and on remarkably 
easy terms. An inducement is also offered 
to them to retain the stock thus purchased. 
If a man keeps his stock five years, and at 
the end of each year exhibits his certifi- 
cate at the office of the treasurer of his com- 
pany, together with a letter from a proper 
official to the effect that he has been con- 
tinuously in the employ of the corporation, 
or of one of its subsidiary companies, dur- 
ing the preceding year, and has shown a 
proper interest in its welfare and progress, 
he will receive each year $5 in addition to 
the seven-per-cent. dividend. Thus continu- 
ous service with the corporation makes this 
stock, when we take its price into account, a 





more than twelve-per-cent. investment, which 
is not affected by the death of the owner or 
by disability incurred in the service of the 
company before the expiration of the five 
years. At the end of the five years there is 
to be still another dividend to be paid to 
those investors who have remained in the 
service of the corporation. Those who drop 
out before the five years are ended forfeit 
their right to the extra $5 dividend for the 
remaining years of the term. These extra 
dividends, however, are to be paid into a 
fund, and this accumulation, with five per 
cent. interest added, is to be divided among 
those who remain in the corporation’s 
employment for the full term” of five 
years. 

The second object of the plan is to in- 
terest the “large number of young and able 
employees in the work of more closely or- 
ganizing and systematizing the business in 
all its branches and ramifications,” to in- 
terest them also in reducing expenses and 
cost of production, and to offer inducements 
to them to remain permanently with the 
company. Profits are therefore to be di- 
vided among the presidents, officers, man- 
agers, superintendents, and all other men 
charged with responsibility in managing the 
affairs of the corporation. The profit to be 
shared is to be that above $80,000,000, and 
the amount to be set aside each year for di- 
vision is to range from one per cent. of the 
smallest sum to two and a half per cent. of 
the largest—that is, it is to be one per cent. 
whenever the earnings are $80,000,000 and 
less than $90,000,000, and two and a half 
per cent. when they are $150,000,000 and 
less than $160,000,000. One-half the sum 
set aside is to be divided quarterly and paid 
in cash. One-half is to be invested in stock, 
half of which is to be distributed at the 
end of the year, while the other half is to 
be retained in the treasury for five years. 
If the person in whose name this stock is 
held is then in the employ of the company 
he receives the stock. If he has died mean- 
time, or become permanently disabled in 
the company’s service, the stock goes to his 
estate or to him. While this stock is held 
the person to be entitled to it eventually is 
to draw the dividends earned by it so long 
as he remains with the company. If he 
voluntarily and without previous consent 
withdraws from the company he forfeits 
his right to the stock, and it then goes into 
a common fund to be divided at the end of 
the five years among those profit-sharers 
who remain in the company’s service. 

The plan is so interesting and important 
that we have thought it well to describe it 
fully. Its working will be watched with 
interest by all who are studying modern in- 
dustrial problems, and especially the devel- 
opment of relations between labor and cap- 
ital. Certainly if this hoped-for industrial 
democracy realizes the expectations of its 
founders a long step will have been taken 
and pointed out towards the abolition of 
those wasting and destructive wars known 
as strikes and lockouts. 





The Passing of the Beard 


NOTHING is presently plainer in a world 
that loves its little mysteries, and likes to 
keep the observer in a state of tremulous 
suspense about a good many things, than 
the fact that it is beginning to shave again. 
It has always shaved, more or less, ever 
since beards came in some fifty years ago, 
after a banishment of nearly two centuries, 
from at least the Anglo-Saxon face. During 
all the time since the early eighteen-fifties, 
the full beard has been the exception rather 
than the rule. The razor has not been suf- 
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fered to rust in disuse, but has been em- 
ployed in disfiguring most physiognomies in 
obedience to- the prevalent fashion, or the 
personal caprice of the wearers of hair upon 
the face, where nature has put it, for reasons 
still of her own. For one man who let 
nature have her way unquestioned by the 
steel, there have been ninety-nine men who 
have modified her design. Some have shaved 
all but a little spot on the under lip; others 
have continued the imperial grown there 
into the pointed goatee; others have worn 
the chin-beard, square cut from the corners 
of the lips, which has become in the alien 
imagination distinctively the American 
beard; others have shaved the chin, and let 
the mustache branch across the cheeks to 
meet the flowing fringe of the side-whiskers ; 
others have shaved all but the whiskers 
shaped to the likeness of a mutton-chop; 
the most of all have shaved the whole face 
except the upper lip, and worn the mus- 
tache alone. All these fragmentary forms 
of beard caricatured the human countenance, 
and reduced it more or less to a ridiculous 
burlesque of the honest visages of various 
sorts of animals. They robbed it of the 
sincerity which is the redeeming virtue of 
the clean-shaven face, and of the dignity 
which the full beard imparted no less to 
middle-life than to age. 

The clean-shaven face and the full-bearded 
face were alone logical, and though the full 
beard was cut to many shapes, square, and 
forked and pointed, it never was grotesque, 
so that it is to be hoped that if any form of 
beard survives the all-threatening razor, it 
will be the full beard. That is honest, and 
it hides more of the face than any other, 
which seems in most cases to be desired. It 
is, to be sure, very dirty, and that is the 
best reason for reforming the beard alto- 
gether. To be perfectly frank, at the risk 
of being somewhat disgusting, we must own 
that the full beard collects dandruff, which 
plentifully bestrews the neckcloth and the 
waistcoat; but it is not filthier in other re- 
spects than the mustache, which sops itself 
full of soup, and gravy, and coffee, and all 
the other fluids which pass the lips, and is 
absurd besides. In the young, it is grown 
purely for vanity, with the hope of adding 
a certain fierceness to the innate sheepish- 
ness of the wearer’s expression; in age, it 
forms the penalty of this vanity, for though 
the wearer would then gladly cut it off, he 
cannot do so without seeming to remove, in 
the consciousness of his friends, one of his 
features. It would be as if he cut off his nose, 
or the like. The mustache will probably sur- 
vive every other form of the beard, because 
it is the most flattering to the vanity of the 
young. 

It is on the upper lip that the down 
of adolescence, fair or dark, first appears, 
and gives the world assurance of ma- 
turity. The boy with a mustache feels him- 
self a man, and many of the sex who do not 
wish to wear mustaches themselves but are 
sometimes obliged to do so, accept him at 
his own estimate. It helps him to look old, 
and the look of age is useful in business, and 
inspires confidence. The youth of twenty- 
one looks thirty with a mustache, and with- 
out it he would look sixteen. This is a real 
reason, and about the only one for wearing 
it. In age, the wearer is keenly alive to the 
fact that if he cut it off at sixty he might 
appear a blooming youth of fifty, but he is 
helpless for the cause already given, and 
ean only sigh, and advise his posterity never 
to grow a mustache. For himself, he can 
indeed reduce it to the smallest size, as is 
now much the fashion. The flowing mus- 
tache, the up-and-out-branching, the deeply 
drooping, neither of these is now any more 
the mode than the mustaches which used to 
meet the fringing whiskers; and the barbers 
have even got a name for the close-cropped 
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mustache which remains. They ask you if 
you want it stubbed. 

The flowing whiskers have long vanished; 
the beard that once streamed meteor-like 
upon the wind now streams only from the 
cheeks and chins of rustic sages; the im- 
perial and the goatee are rarer than the 
mutton-chop whiskers; the square-cut chin- 
beard has ceased to be significant of our na- 
tionality, it is so inadequate to our num- 
bers; all other dots and dabs of hair upon 
the human countenance have been gathered 
confluently into the full beard, or have 
perished before the remorseless sweep of the 
razor. The gain of manly beauty through 
the fashion of clean-shaving, has not as yet, 
it must be confessed, been very great. Those 
who had not grown beards of course remain as 
they were, in their native plainness; but it 
is in the case of those who had worn beards, 
that the revelations are sometimes frightful: 
retreating chins, blubber lips, silly mouths, 
brutal jaws, fat and flabby necks, which had 
lurked unsuspected in their hairy coverts 
how appear, and shake the beholder with 
surprise and consternation. “Good heaven!” 
he asks himself, “is that the way Jones al- 
ways looked?” Jones, in the mean while, is 
not seriously troubled. He is pleased. with 
the novelty of his aspect; he thinks upon the 
whole that it was a pity to have kept so 
much loveliness out of sight so long. As he 
passes his hand over the shapeless expanses, 
with the satisfaction which nothing but the 
smoothness of a freshly shaven face can 
give, he cannot resist the belief that people 
are admiring him. At any rate he has that 
air. 

Perhaps they are; and yet to our own 
taste, we think he mostly looked better in 
his beard. Of course it was foul; a beard 
cannot really be kept clean; but it was 
natural, and it was dignified. It hid certain 
things, certain features, expressions, that 
were best hushed up. That smirk, that sen- 
sual pout, that bull-dog clinch, they were all 
mercifully hidden or they were at least so 
much palliated that they remained a dark 
suspicion, and not this dreadful conviction 
with which they now afflict the spectator. 
It can be said that there is a gain for 
honesty, if not beauty in the new fashion of 
shaving, and this cannot well be denied. 
But it appears that the Creator could not 
trust the human countenance to itself, at 
least as it was given to men, and found it 
best to hush it up in a jungle of. hair. 
Women were fashioned so fair that they 
could be allowed to look what they real- 
ly were, but with men it was another 
story. 

Besides, when the beard began to be worn, 
half a century ago, many of its champions 
maintained that it was not only given to 
man as a mask for his evils and deformities, 
but that it was very good for his health. 
They held that the beard which covered the 
chin and throat was meant to keep them 
from the cold, and that the beard which 
covered the lips purified the air that entered 
the ‘respiratory tracts, and preserved the 
wearer from consumption. Now that con- 
sumption is no longer consumption, but 
tuberculosis, and is not hereditary but in- 
fectious, we believe that the theory of 
science is that the beard is infected with 
the germs of tuberculosis, and is one of the 
deadliest agents for transmitting the disease 
to the lungs. This is perhaps the best 
reason for shaving it, and giving the 
creature a chance to repair the Creator’s 
mistake. But nothing shall persuade us, 
who grew up in the opposite theory, that 
thousands of human beings were not saved 
from consumption before it was tubercu- 
losis, by the air-sifting. properties of the 
beard which now transmits the animate 
poison to the system it was given to pro- 
tect. 




















English Trade-Unionism 


By Sydney Brooks 
Lonpon, January 3, 1903. 

Is there to be an end of trade-unionism 
in England? The question is not quite so 
chimerical as it sounds. Recent events have 
made it exceedingly apposite. Put in this 
abrupt form, most people, no doubt, would 
answer it with a decided negative; though 
there are not a few leading economists who 
confess themselves unable to frame any defi- 
nite reply. The fact is, a succession of legal 
decisions, the latest of which was delivered 
only three days ago, has so completely turn- 
ed upside down the position of trade unions 
in this country that no one can say with 
any confidence by what means or in what 
shape they will emerge, if they do emerge, 
from their present perplexities. What, at 
any rate, is evident amid all the confusion 
of the moment, is that a crisis has arisen 
in trade unions as severe as it is startling; 
that privileges and powers which for thirty 
years have been assumed to be theirs with- 
out dispute have now been suddenly taken 
from them; and that they face a future load- 
ed with unaccustomed restrictions and disa- 
bilities, possibly with ruin. English capi- 
talists and employers, in consequence, are 
for once in their lives in high feather, and 
chuckling openly. Trade-unionists are pro- 
portionately dismayed and cast down, while 
public opinion is so interested in the situa- 
tion, that even “ the Venezuelan mess ” has to 
take second place. I happen to know that 
in Italy, where labor organizations are soon 
to be made a subject of legislation, develop- 
ments are being watched with the closest in- 
terest. Indeed, no country that counts the 
problems of industrialism among its troubles 
can afford to be indifferent to what is now 
taking place in England. The reflex action 
of the situation here must ultimately be 
world-wide, affecting Moscow equally with 
Chicago, and leaving its mark on every form 
of organized labor. 

Trade-unionism in England has gone 
farther and developed more power than in 
America or anywhere else. There are at this 
moment some 1300 unions of workmen with 
a membership of about 2,000,000. In the 
United States, with double the population, 
there is less than half that number of 
unionists. Nor do numbers make up the 
only difference. In England the system of 
collective bargaining, especially in the coal 
and cotton trades, is carried much farther 
and on more methodical lines than in Amer- 
1¢a. 

Whether that fact points to a greater 
superiority in the mechanism of English 
over American industrialism, is a much- 
argued question. It points, at any rate, to 
a greater power in English trade unions. 
That power is further shown in the amount 
of control trade unions here have contrived 
to gain over the management of business. 
It is a control that stretches beyond such 
questions as hours and wages, and embraces 
the fundamental points of methods, internal 
discipline, the maximum output, the number 
of apprentices, the use of unskilled labor on 
work hitherto done by skilled labor, the in- 
troduction of a new machine, the employ- 
ment of men not recognized by the unions, 
and so on. Broadly speaking, these demands 
have been resisted by American and yielded 
to by English employers. Americans have 
stood firm on the vital matter of “ control ” 
in a way that Englishmen are never tired of 
praising. Most employers here let the point 
go by default against them through lack 
either of prevision or of courage to force a 
decisive issue at the outset. The conse- 
quence is that the industrial machine in 
England is geared to a much lower efficiency 
than in America; the slowest workmen sets 
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the pace; “going easy” is the rule of la- 
bor; and work is distributed over the largest 
possible number of men. Of course it is 
absurd to ascribe, as many employers do, 
all the decline in British commerce to “ the 
tyranny of trade-unionism.” The employers 
themselves have much to answer for with 
their fatal complacency and conservatism, 
their lordly, unaccommodating ways of doing 
business, their myopia that will never unre- 
servedly admit that British methods are not 
the best, and their short-sightedness in not 
risking a dollar to-day to earn five next 
week. In speculative pluck and energy they 
are to the American what the Italian is to 
the Englishman. But granting all this, it 
is still the fact that trade-unionism has 
done more in England than in any other 
country to limit production, curb initiative, 
and control output by the uniform, deaden- 
ing rule of averages. There is something 
in the atmosphere of England that allows 
trade unions to thrive as they thrive no- 
where else. Englishmen are nothing like 
such instinctively keen defenders of property 
and capital as are Americans. They are natu- 
rally less conservative, less quick to resent 
any attack on law and authority. I have 
often heard Englishmen say, “ Ah, there’s 
no Tory nowadays like your American.” 
The way in which public opinion in the 
United States threw its moral weight 
against the steel strike and on the side 
of the “ trust ” made an immense impression 
over here. In England a strike, merely be- 
cause it is a strike, commands an amount of 
sympathetic support that is difficult to ex- 
aggerate. Class spirit, no doubt, has a good 
deal to do with it; sentiment has more; the 
pervading sense of the smallness of an Eng- 
lishman’s “chance in life” has more still. 
The fact, anyhow, is palpable, and its result 
may be seen not only in the extreme tender- 
ness with which the government treats 
strikers, but in the subscriptions and gifts 
of food and clothing contributed by the 
public to the union resources. Measures 
that are taken as a matter of course in 
America for the protection of “scabs” and 
non-unionist laborers would never be toler- 
ated here. Injunctions are difficult to obtain 
and harder to enforce; violence is readily 
condoned and excused; and a government 
would do almost anything sooner than call 
out the military to keep strikers within 
bounds. . 

English employers, therefore, when they 
inveigh against trade unions, are complain- 
ing of something far more formidable and 
pervasive than Americans as yet have had 
any experience of. Their relief is conse- 
quently all the greater when they unex- 
pectedly find, as they do now, the powers of 
these organizations decisively checked. 
Thirty years ago trade unions were illegal 
in England. They were “a combination in 
restraint of trade,’’ and as such under the 
vigorous ban of the law. They could not 
even defend themselves against plunder by a 
dishonest member. As late as 1870 a secre- 
tary who was proved to have embezzled the 
funds of the trade union that employed him, 
escaped scot-free on the ground that the 
union was itself established for illegal pur- 
poses, and was not, therefore, entitled to 
the protection of the law. Public opinion 
condemned trade unions root and branch; 
the law, which had been but slightly changed 
since Queen Elizabeth’s day, pressed upon 
them with feudal severity; and workmen on 
strike were inevitably driven to maintain 
their position by murder, arson, and every 
kind of outrage. In the late sixties there 
was a veritable reign of terror throughout 
the northern manufacturing districts. A 
royal commission went thoroughly into the 
whole subject, with the result that by 1876 
masters and workmen were placed on an 
absolute equality in the matter of contract, 
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and trade unions were fully legalized. These 
remedial measures together made up the 
magna charta of trade-unionism, and in a 
country so lawyer-ridden and so litigious as 
England one would have thought the scope 
even of their least important clause had by 
now been completely ascertained. Yet the 
House of Lords, sitting as final court of ap- 
peal, whose decrees can only be set aside 
by fresh legislation, delivered only last year 
a judgment that flatly contradicted all that 
the Acts of the seventies had been under- 
stood to mean. It is on those Acts that the 
trade unions have built up their overwhelm- 
ing influence, only to learn from the highest 
tribunal in the land that the foundation is 
of sand. Small wonder that employers are 
set a-capering. 

Let me try and explain how it has come 
about. The sole point which the law lords 
had to determine was this: Was there any- 
thing in the Acts of 1871 to 1876 that made 
a trade union, as such, incapable of suing 
and of being sued? I have talked with 
some of the men who framed those Acts and 
passed them through Parliament, and I find 
them unanimous in asserting that the 
intention of the legislature was to withhold 
from trade unions the power to sue and be 
sued. This for thirty years is how the law 
has been tacitly understood. It has been 
everywhere assumed that trade unions were 
purely voluntary associations, with no more 
legal personality than a football or West 
End club. After the Lords’ decision that as- 
sumption can no longer be held. Their judg- 
ment amounted in effect to a statement 
that a trade union registered under the 
Acts is a legal entity, capable of being sued 
for the wrongful acts of its officers if com- 
mitted within the scope of their authority. 
That is to say, trade unions are hencefor- 
ward pecuniarily liable for the illegal ac- 
tions of their executive officers. The im- 
mense range of this decision can best be 
seen by glancing at the case that called it 
forth. In the summer of 1900 there was a 
strike on the Taff Vale Railroad. The Amal- 
gamated Society of Railway Servants, per- 
haps the wealthiest trade union in England, 
came forward to direct and control it. The 
railway depot, the works, and other places 
were picketed; “scabs” and non-unionists 
were set upon; and there was the usual 
amount of violence. The company at once 
applied for an injunction not only against 
the officials of the society who were superin- 
tending the strike, but against the union 
itself. Damages were claimed to the amount 
of $120,000. The society asked to have its 
name struck out of the case on the ground 
that it was “neither a corporation nor an 
individual,” and could not be sued in a 
quasi-corporate or any other capacity. This 
was the point which, after two mutually con- 
tradictory decisions in the lower courts, was 
finally taken on appeal to the House of 
Lords. The Lords decided that the society 
enjoyed no immunity from being sued, and 
its name was accordingly restored in the 
case. Feeling now sure of its ground, the 
railroad company at once went on with its 
action for damages. The case came up be- 
fore Mr. Justice Wills and a special jury 
nearly three weeks ago. It lasted twelve 
days and ended in a verdict on all counts 
for the plaintiffs, and against the Amalga- 
mated Society of Railway Servants, its 
general secretary and its organizing secre- 
tary in the South Wales district. The 
amount of the damages to be awarded has 
not yet been settled, nor is it yet decided 
whether, in ordering the strike and direct- 
ing it, the officers of the society went beyond 
their authority. The vital fact is that a 
trade union is now held responsible for the ° 
deeds of its officers. That is a decision which 
revolutionizes the status of English trade 
unions. 





The Book of Months 
By E. F. Benson 
MARCH 


I wonper if any of those who perchance 
read this know of any formula, Christian, 
pagan, even Christian Scientist, which en- 
sures, or has any chance of ensuring, decent 
habit of body or mind during an attack of 
lumbago? I have been trying my best in all 
three—that is to say, as a Christian I have 
tried to be cheerful, to wear a helpful sort 
of smile, and have said to myself, “ Think 
of the early Christian martyrs, the boiling 
oil, and the lions, and those horrors.” But 
myself has said to me: “That was for a 
good cause; besides, they soon died. Now 
lumbago does not kill anybody, and, as far 
as I am aware, it is an invention of the 
devil.” Thus Christianity failed to help me. 

Then I tried paganism. In other words, I 
swore. It did not do the slightest good. 

Then I tried Christian Science. I said: 
“There is no such thing as pain—ow!— 
moral mind refuses to recognize the exist- 
ence of mortal mind. There is nothing ma- 
terial: all material is mortal mind, and there 
isn’t any. Therefore I have no back, and, 
consequently, no small of it. It is all a 
false claim. Thus as there isn’t any, it is 
perfectly ridiculous to think I have a shoot- 
ing pain there, for there is no such thing as 
either (1) the small of my back, or (2) pain, 
either there or anywhere else. I will there- 
fore smile, and get up with a brisk move- 
ment.” I did. Oh, Mrs. Eddy! The false 
claim was more than usually claimant. 

In fact, for two days I have felt myself 
such a martyr that I am now, happily, be- 
ginning to feel that I cannot possibly be a 
martyr at all. Nobody can conceivably have 
suffered such agonies as I have been think- 
ing I suffered and survived. All the 
same. . 

I was riding down Davies Street on my 
bicycle two mornings ago, in the very best 
of health and spirits. Where Grosvenor 
Street crosses it, a fool of a cabman (though 
I had rung my bell) drove slowly across 
my path, and I had to dismount. I ex- 
changed a pleasantry or two with him of a 
bitingly high-spirited nature, and essayed to 
get on again. At that moment, so it seem- 
ed, I was stabbed in the back, and I heard 
the cabman say, “ Comin’ over me like that, 
and drunk at this hour of the mornin’.” 
Continuing, you will have seen our pre- 
vious conversation. Bad, untrue, unkind as 
it was, it was the last word, and so is en- 
titled to a certain respect. But next time 
I see No. 24,304 I will see if I cannot give 
him lumbago. (This, evidently, is the pagan 
mood returning. ) 

Since that moment the joy of life has 
vanished. It—I cannot write the word 
again, and I will only remark that it sounds 
like a second-rate Spanish watering-place— 
has known my down-sittings and mind-up- 
risings, and has smirched my days. I have 
eaten no meat, I have drunk no wine, I have 
been incapable of taking part in all social 
and pleasant affairs. I was told that ex- 
ercise was good, and I want to skate at 
Niagara, and retired after one stroke with a 
cold-dewed brow. I was told a Turkish bath 
was good, and caught a cold in the head on 
the top of it. I was told not to think 
about it—this was the Christian Science 
treatment, more or less—and the effect was 
that the Spanish watering-place thought tke 
more of me. Only two hours ago, dressing 
for dinner—I dined alone in my horrid room 
—I dropped a sovereign on the floor, seri- 
ously considered whether it was worth pick- 
ing up, and decided it was not. At that mo- 
ment any tramp could have had it. Then 
by pure chance my servant came in, and I 
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regained it. I was told to take Lithia vara- 
lettes? the only effect, as far as I am aware, 
is that I am lowered for life. I even went 
so far as to see a doctor, who asked me 
whether I had done anything which might 
have produced a chill. Thank goodness, I 
had the face to say “No.” In consequence 
he talked of the functions of certain internal 
organs; into these regions I did not attempt 
to follow him. 

Now all that I have written with regard 
to the second-rate watering-place is liter- 
ally true. All the things which I am con- 
scious of enjoying every day, such as read- 
ing, good meat, silly conversation, proper 
wine, violent physical exercise, cold baths, 
grew pale or impossible. But looking back 
even from the middle of it all—for to- 
night it is, if anything, a little more acute, 
I begin to see that nothing, on the whole, 
matters less than physical pain. Once be- 
fore in my life, when I was eight years 
old, I had bad earache, so my family assure 
me. Of that I can remember nothing what- 
ever, except that in consequence I went to 
stay near Dartmouth for change of air. But 
of Dartmouth I remember much. There was 
an aloe in the garden, and one of its great 
fibrous leaves projected across the path, and 
was cut off. This had to be done by a strong 
gardener with a saw. A leaf cut by a saw! 
There were also rock pools in the estuary, 
with strawberry anemones—so we called 
them—waving in the water; steamers pass- 
ed, visible with a telescope, that would go 
straight on, self-contained, unhelped, till 
they reached America. Rutamuraria, a 
small mean fern (I cannot even remember 
hearing its name except then), grew in crev- 
ices on the garden wall, and it was rare; 
it began and ended my collection of ferns. 
That is what remains to me of the earache. 
Once again I had a tooth out. That was 
half a crown. 

And now I have lumbago, and from anal- 
ogy I see that a fortnight hence, and a 
week hence (I hope), and a year hence, I 
shall remember nothing of it, except that 
for a few days I stopped in-doors mostly, 
wrote notes of regret, and read a variety of 
delightful booxs. Jekyll and Hyde I have 
read; I have quaked with Hyde and shud- 
dered with Jekyll; I have been down the 
“Sambre canalized”; I have been sucked 
under the fallen tree on the Oise; I have 
understood why Mr. Crummles deluded him- 
self into thinking the Phenomenon was a 
phenomenon; I have admired the moral 
valor of Mrs. Nickelby when she convinced 
herself about the previous sanity of the gen- 
tleman in small-clothes and gray stockings; 
I have killed the Red Dhole from the Dec- 
ean, and have sat (a remarkable feat) with 
Princess Napraxint in a temperature of over 
130 degrees Fahrenheit. But for the lum- 
bago, I should probably have done none of 
these delightful things. Also I have learned 
(I shall have to learn it again and again) 
that the moment is always tolerable. Even 
this tiny pinprick of a pain can teach one 
that. ‘“ Cirecumscribe the moment,” as Mar- 
eus Aurelius said. You can get along all 
right for the moment: why think of the mo- 
ments to come? When they come, deal with 
them. And I hope that if I die of cancer- 
ous-cerebro-spinal-sciatica, I may think of 
that. 

Besides—I must justify my conscience 
with respect to the doctor—I do not think 
it proved that my night adventure had any- 
thing to do with the lumbago. Thus it 
would have been unfair to cast it, like bread 
on the waters, to a suspicious physician. 
And even if it had, it was well worth it. 
I would do it again to-morrow night, if 
the mood only could come again. 

I wonder how the writing and the sub- 
sequent publication of any book, the mean- 
est, affect the average author? No doubt 
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the great powers in authorship, so to speak, 
care as little when another volume is 
launched as does the empire at large when 
another battle-ship leaves the slip to join its 
mighty brothers. But for the majority, 
those of us, in fact, who hope some day 
(however vainglorious the hope, we all cling 
to it) to produce a book which may rouse 
laughter or tears or interest twenty years 
hence, I imagine that there is scarcely any 
excitement, depression, exaltation, or mis- 
giving that we have ever felt, which is com- 
parable to those attendant on the writing 
and launching of our little paper fleets. And 
as I have just launched another little paper 
boat to go and look after its drowned bro- 
thers, and the memory of all the emotions 
attendant on it is consequently keen, it may 
be of interest, in however small a degree, to 
others to read what even so uneminent an 
author as myself experiences in these times. 

Birds, perhaps, give one the only simile 
possible for the first period. For the idea 
of the book—its scope, its aim, its plot, and 
to a certain degree its characters—exists, 
in my case, before I put a word down on pa- 
per. When these features are complete, we 
may say that the egg is there. The writing 
it, to my mind, is equivalent to the hatching 
only, but the definite production of the egg, 
of that which contains potential vitality, is 
over—complete—at the moment the writing 
begins. If there is no potential vitality 
there then there never will be. When I be- 
gin to write, I am sitting on my egg. Now 
this first period—here we dismiss the simile 
of the egg, and take that of disease—lasts 
for a very ill-defined period. During it the 
patient is continually conscious of an ab- 
normality of condition. His spirits are very 
variable: sometimes for days together the 
appetite will be good (mine always is), and 
the only symptoms of the malady is a 
slightly increased vividness. Speech is co- 
herent, but rather more fluent than usual; 
he tends to talk nonsense (this must not 
be confused with the subsequent wander- 
ing). Then, without apparent cause, stages 
of depression, irritability, and general pee- 
vishness ensue; he will decry his favorite 
pursuits, and particularly authorship, and 
express audibly a desire for a large and set- 
tled income in consols. Shortly before the 
crisis approaches—(i.e., the first dip of the 
pen in the ink)—a period of feverish excite- 
ment ensues; he will put sudden problems to 
his nurses as to how A would act given B, 
C, and D did so and so, and whatever the 
answers given him he will certainly take ex- 
ception to them. This is the period of wan- 
dering alluded to above. Both the period of 
excitement previous to this and the period 
of depression are marked by a certain list- 
lessness with regard to other pursuits; the 
patient takes nothing except his malady 
quite seriously; and though he performs the 
ordinary routine of life with correctness, he 
performs it somehow subaqueously. Indeed, 
he is never quite himself from the time 
the seeds of the malady first attack him. All 
these symptoms are temporarily ameliorated 
when, to go back to our first simile, the 
egg is laid. For a time the nurses are en- 
couraged to hope that the worst is over. 
Large quantities of what is known as “ ser- 
mon-paper ” should be given without stint, 
and special care taken that there should 
be in every room where the patient can pos- 
sibly desire to sit plenty of black ink and 
suitable pens. For a day or two he may re- 
fuse to go out altogether, or play any game, 
and here it is a mistake on the part of the 
nurses to urge him to do so. He may, in 
fact, be entirely left to himself. Probably 
these favorable symptoms will last for a 
week or two (during which the supply of 
sermon-paper should be renewed), and then 
a change for the worse comes over the pa- 
tient. The irritability returns, and with 
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it an attack, more or less severe, of com- 
plete idleness and indescribable misgivings. 
He again expresses a wish for a settled in- 
come in consols, and often goes suddenly to 
stay with his friends, or, if the attack is 
not so acute, merely lunches and dines out 
every day, and seems to fear being left alone. 
Then the malady becomes spasmodic, the 
periods of inaction alternate with periods of 
feverish industry, to which succeeds an at- 
tack of apparent coma with regard to ev- 
erything except the disease itself, which is 
now confluent, and completely encompasses 
him. A series of absolutely happy days 
ensue, accompanied by great mental activi- 
ty, and enormous consumption of sermon- 
paper. As soon as this definitely sets in the 
nurses may make themselves quite happy 
for the time being. All fears of suicide 
may be considered over, and there is no al- 
lusion to consols. And then the egg is 
hatched in a blaze of hypertrophied glory. 

It is hatched—that is to say, the manu- 
script—such as it is—is complete, and, per- 
sonally, he is completely happy for about 
a week. Then ensues a very tedious period, 
which is at times brightened by finding that 
something is better than one thought, but 
oftener darkened by finding that something 
is worse than one thought. In other words, 
after a week of idleness I sit laboriously 
down and copy out the whole thing from be- 
ginning to end. Other patients at this point, 
I believe, use a typewriter, but, person- 
ally, on the one occasion when I did so I 
found that the corrections were not com- 
passable even in triple-spaced type. So, now, 
when the first manuscript is complete I be- 
gin all over again, and write the whole 
story out again. Chapters are often ex- 
cised and chapters (more rarely) inserted, 
since in my first manuscript I find that I 
much more commonly say too much than too 
little. (Here is an opening for critics to 
point out how extraordinarily superfluous 
the first manuscript must have been.) This 
period is the tiresome part of the hatching 
of the egg. The writing of the first manu- 
script, astounding though it may appear, was 
attended by a certain excitement; whereas 
the writing of the second is due to the de- 
sire, shall we call it, to catch oneself trip- 
ping, to detect, by the painful process of 
copying, one perhaps of the hundred ab- 
surdities that one has committed. Yet there 
is a certain delight even in this, for since 
one would not set pen to paper at all un- 
less one thought that one had an idea of 
some kind, it is mildly pleasant, even now 
when the first excitement is over, to see in 
cold blood what the idea was, to emphasize 
what appears to be its decent points, to sup- 
press its bad ones. After that the second 
manuscript goes to the typewriter, and peace 
again reigns. 

Now, during the first writing of the man- 
uscript, a curious thing has more than once 
happened to me—that is to say, a character, 
or a situation, or even the story itself, takes 
the bit between its teeth, and, as far as I 
know, bolts. One had meant to do and say 
something different, but whether it is that 
even in the meanest-imagined characters 
one, so to speak, raises the devil, and cannot 
be held responsible for his subsequent ac- 
tions, or whatever the cause, this phenom- 
enon occurs. In the terms of our first simile, 
this is the cuckoo’s egg in the hedge-spar- 
row’s nest. One sits on the thing—writes 
it, that is—but it is not going to be a hedge- 
sparrow at all, but something quite differ- 
ent. This has happened to me more than 
once in and (my egotism does 
not go quite so far as to write the names 
of these obscure tales). I had definitely 
meant to give a different outcome. I had 
meant a character to be different in charac- 
ter, and thus to play another part. But 
writing, I found it was not so. That char- 
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acter would go another way. And did. I 
followed faint, but pursuing. 

To resume: the manuscript comes back 
from the typewriter’s, and the sickening 
part of the work begins. In print somehow 
the degrading stuff looks even more degraded, 
for print, as Hazlitt said, in more senses 
than one, had he known it, “ print settles 
it.” What one suspected was rather sketchy 
and amateur becomes indubitably so. What 
one thought was somewhat workmanlike ap- 
pears merely slipshod carpentering, un- 
planed, out of line, with screws and nails 
not driven home. One taps here, one whacks 
there, one planes down, and finds one has 
planed too much; one planes down, and finds 
one has to plane more. One thinks,—and 
this is perhaps the worst of all,—that A 
rather resembles one’s dear friend John 
Smith, and ruthlessly takes all the stuff out 
of him, leaving an enfeebled marionette. 
Then, like a pinprick to a man on fire, come 
the inevitable typewritten errors, necessitat- 
ing reference to the manuscript. Some type- 
writers omit whole sentences, because they 
are not certain (no wonder): others rush 
in where angels fear to tread, with brilliant 
repartees of a sort undreamed of: others 
spell a name wrong throughout: others, and 
they are worse, spell it wrong occasionally. 
When I have time I will write an article 
on typewriters. They will not, after that, 
hold their heads so high. 

Then comes the last step. When the typo- 
script (an awful word) has been corrected, 
and, if necessary, another made, and also 
corrected, the whole thing goes to the pub- 
lisher, and in the course of time come proofs. 
Proofs are of two kinds, galley proofs and 
page proofs. Galley proofs are interminable 
strips of paper which slide off one’s desk, 
and get mixed, and are altogether impossi- 
ble. Page proofs, though depressing, are 
manageable, because they come in folded 
sheets of sixteen pages. Then once again are 
all weak points glaringly emphasized, the 
indescribable misgivings return with redou- 
bled vigor, and invariably I long to live the 
last year, or whatever it may be, over again, 
in order to have profited by my previous 
experience and do better. Usually at this 
stage, perhaps because I am used to it, the 
“idea” does not seem to me so bad. It is 
only everything else that is wrong. Yet 
even then come sanguine moments. Quite 
suddenly I find myself thinking it is ex- 
tremely good. How delicate, for instance, 
is the way in which , how uncompro- 
mising is Back swings the pendulum; 
over go these unstable ninepins. 

There is probably a revise—there may be 
two—and the bread is cast upon the waters. 
As the date for publication approaches I feel 
ill. If I could, I would recall it all. One 
has felt a certain situation, or a certain 
character keenly: was it not enough to 
have felt it without throwing it, like the 
early Christians, to the public? They will 
tear it into shreds, and probably refuse to 
swallow it. 

But just then, when, in my experience, 
the darkest hour is on one, when one dis- 
trusts utterably all one has done, when one 
is afraid that that which is to oneself a 
chiefest joy of life is to every one else just 
a mud pie made by a child in a populous 
roadway, to be carefully stepped round by 
three-quarters of the passers-by, to be 
stepped into by the remaining quarter, who, 
with a careless cuff to the maker of it, will 
pass on, remembering it only as they would 
remember some tiny untowardness in the 
menu at dinner, then comes quite suddenly 
the remembrance of an exceeding unexpected 
joy. A man or a woman, otherwise quite un- 
known to one, has, on the last occasion of 
this kind, thought it worth while to send 
a line, it may be a post-card only, to say 
“thank you.” Once this “thank you” ar- 
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rived to me from New Zealand, and was ac- 
companied by two frozen sheep bred on the 
reader’s farm. The letter said, “ Please do 
not answer this, as you will think I am 
wanting an autograph.” Or, again, it may 
be just a press-cutting from a provincial 
paper, that shows me that some one whom 
I have never seen, and probably will never 
see, has understood something of what made 
me so happy when I thought of it. And 
that, unreasonably perhaps, more than coun- 
terbalances the vituperation or the scorn of 
those who either do not or will not see. 
For a friend concerns me very much, and 
an enemy, or if that is too big a word, an 
acquaintance to whom I am antipathetic, 
concerns me not at all. He is a negative 
quantity, and in this life of ours the nega- 
tive quantities do not matter, for the man 
who has one friend is infinitely better off 
than the man who has no enemies and a 
million acquaintances. 

Acquaintances! Those are the bane and 
the absurdity of life, and especially of ordi- 
nary London life. How often has one heard 
it said, and, indeed, said oneself: “Such a 
bore! I’ve got to go and call on So-and-so.” 
Now if one finds it a burden to go and talk 
to anybody, for social reasons, it shows a 
very unbecoming conceit if one imagines 
that one’s hostess will fail to find it a bore 
too. The custom, for instance, of calling af- 
ter one has dined at a house is a very sensi- 
ble and pleasant one, but it presumes that 
you have been dining with a friend. In 
this case the call will not bore you. But 
if the call bores you, it is probable that the 
dinner bored you too, in which case, unless 
you dined there for the sake of being fed 
gratis, why did you dine there at all? Again, 
a step further, how often have you ex- 
claimed: “What a bore! I’ve got to dine 
with to-night!” And if you say that, 
you have no business to eat ’s cutlet. 

Of course there is another side to the 
question,—for questions with only one side 
to them cease to be questions at all,—and 
that is, that at any such house you may meet 
a friend, or you may meet some one who will 
eventually become a friend. Then, I grant, 
it were worth while trudging there a hun- 
dred miles on foot, for, from pole to pole, 
if you search the earth, you will find noth- 
ing better than a friend. How many have 
you? I have nine, and consider myself 
most fortunate. Or, again, you may find 
the very fact of meeting a certain number 
of people, though they are the barest ac- 
quaintances, stimulating, just as there are 
certain plants which thrive better with oth- 
ers of their species than alone. That again 
is a good reason: only, when social etiquette 
demands a call of you, do not say, “ What 
a bore!” You have received a benefit; pay 
the current coin for it, and don’t grumble. 

Now this herding together of human be- 
ings with wealth and leisure into London 
for several months every year, there to meet 
their friends, of course, but also a whole 
host of people who will never and can never 
be more than acquaintances, is a very curi- 
ous phenomenon. London—in this sense of 
the word—was born not so many decades 
ago, and since then has grown and is grow- 
ing in a manner perfectly amazing. There 
was a time, say, eighty years ago, when Lon- 
don in this sense practically did not ex- 
ist; the “season ” was enjoyed by those who 
now go to London, in a dozen country towns, 
to which the wealth and fashion of the coun- 
try flocked, and there made gay on their 
native pavements. And by all accounts they 
did make gay. Then by degrees this re- 
markable monster of London began grow- 
ing. People of leisure—or so I take it—be- 
gan to weary of that priceless benefit, and, 
in a couple of generations, have turned 
themselves into perfect galley-slaves. 

To be Continued. 









































































































Books and Bookmen 


WHETHER or not it be universally true 
that the Oriental mind matures early and 
blossoms into rare and beautiful exotic flow- 
er while the children of the West are still 
at play, it is a matter of fact that Onoto 
Watanna had begun to write her exquisite- 
ly perfumed stories and sketches of Japan 
almost before she had entered her ’teens. 
She is now in her twenty-third year, yet she 
has been writing since she was fourteen. 
Her first book, which, for artistic reasons, 
she is now ashamed to recall, was published 
in Chicago when she was only nineteen. 
Previous to that she had written a number 
of Japanese stories and articles, some of 
which the present writer was fortunate 
among Eastern readers to peruse, for they 
were confined to the magazines and periodi- 
cals of the West. Miss Watanna, it ought to 
be noted in justice to her, was the first to 
introduce the delicious broken English dia- 
lect which invests the speech of her char- 
acters with a naif humor, and which Mr. 
John Luther Long adopted or hit upon later 
in his stories of Japanese life. Many of 
these early stories by Miss Watanna are of 
the most fragile and delicate genre quality— 
as perfect and original as anything from 
her more recent pen—but they lie buried 
for the most part in oblivious journalism. 


It was with the appearance of A Japan- 
ese Nightingale in the winter of 1901 that 
Miss Watanna aroused general interest and 
took readers captive throughout the coun- 
try. The publishers recognized the original 
quality and inviting grace of her work, and 
took pains to give it a wide publicity. The 
book won its way by sheer virtue of the 
inimitable art of its charm and humor. Here 
was one who not only reproduced the fa- 
miliar figures of vase and fan of Oriental 
fancy, but who put soul into them, and gave 
us the revelation of the mute anguish and 
playful humor, and all the gamut of emo- 
tions lying between the reaches of tragedy 
and comedy in the Japanese nature. As 
Onoto Watanna has revealed the sisters of 
her race (for it is her feminine creations 
that attract us most), no words could bet- 
ter epitomize them than Thomas Hardy’s, 
“A child in pleasure; a woman in pain.” 
And, be it noted, Miss Watanna’s power to 
make us feel the reality of her country and 
her people, as no one has ever done, re- 
sides in the fact that she is half-Japanese 
and half-English. “ She can write of Japan- 
ese home life,” as one has said, “from the 
inside, and at the same time in terms easily 
comprehended by minds Occidental. That is 
a unique gift... . Wistaria at her casement 
in the dew of morning—she lives and 
breathes.” . Her English, too, is clear and 
lucid; frequently aglow with unexpected 
touches of Oriental splendor and imagery. 


A Japanese Nightingaiec, it has been an- 
nounced for some time, will be seen on the 
stage this spring in London and New York. 
If Mr. Belasco’s gorgeous production of 
“The Darling of the Gods” is but a 
“ Japanized Du Barry-La Tosca-Faust melo- 
drama,” grossly misrepresenting Japan- 
ese life and history, as a Japanese critic 
has stated, then we may hope for a dra- 
matic representation nearer the truth when 
Onoto Watanna guides the stage direction 
of her story. Meantime her novel, The 
Wooing of Wistaria, already widely known, 
is enjoying the benefit of the reflected pop- 
ularity of “The Darling of the Gods.” Cer- 
tain coincidences in the play and the book 
have incited the author to scent plagiarism 
in the Belasco drama, and The Wooing of 
Wistaria is in the singular position of be- 
ing unwittingly advertised by a popular 
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play that is not a dramatization, but which, 
it is claimed by the author, suggests it in 
certain scenes. These scenes pertain to the 
tender, passionate love-story which has led 
discerning critics, not given to extravagance, 
to single out the Shining Prince and Wis- 
taria as the Japanese Romeo and Juliet. 
Certainly, if theatre- goers are enamored 
of Japanese romance in the tragic loves of 
Yo-san and her prince, they will find unal- 
loyed pleasure in the wooing of Wistaria— 
wooed and won and lost to be won again at 
last. 


Among our illustrations last week there 
was a reproduction of the famous artist Len- 
bach’s picture of “ Eleonora Duse and Len- 
bach’s child.” The pose is eloquent of that 
maternal brooding which impregnates the 
subtle feminine quality of Signora Duse’s 
impersonations. Nature, in a scientific, as 
well as a poetic sense, is potential mother- 
hood, and, as Mrs. Meynell has observed, 
“the Italian woman is very near to Nature.” 
In one of her prose gems, Alice Meynell 
flashes more insight into the nature and 
temperament of Eleonora Duse than will be 
found in all the columns of criticism that 
have been elicited by the presence of the 
celebrated actress on our American stage 
during her visit which is now being brought 
to a close at the Metropolitan Opera House 
in this city. What we dimly desecry and 
dumbly feel, Mrs. Meynell perceives clearly, 
and gives cogent voice to it. For this rea- 
son we trust that not a few of our readers 
will be grateful for the following selected 
passages from this rare little volume: 


The Italian woman is very near to Na- 
ture; so is true drama... . Italians are ex- 
pressive. They are so possessed by the one 
thing at a time as never to be habitual in 
any lifeless sense. They have no habits to 
overcome by something arbitrary and in- 
tentional. Accordingly, you will find in 
the open-air theatre of many an Italian prov- 
ince, away from the high roads, an art of 
drama that our capital (London) cannot 
show, so high is it, so fine, so simple, so 
complete, so direct, so momentary and im- 
passioned, so full of singleness and of mul- 
titudinous impulses of passion. 

Signora Duse is not different in kind from 
these unrenowned. What they are, she is 
in a greater degree. She goes yet further, 
and yet closer. She has an exceptionally 
large and liberal intelligence. If lesser 
actors give themselves entirely to their part, 
and to the large moment of the part, she, 
giving herself, has more to give. 

Add to this nature of hers that she stages 
herself and her acting with singular know- 
ledge and ease, and has her technique so 
thoroughly as to be able to forget it—for 
this is the one only thing that is the better 
for habit, and ought to be habitual... . 
Nowhere at all does the habit of acting ex- 
ist with her. 

I have spoken of this actress’s nation- 
ality and of her womanhood together. They 
are inseparable. Nature is the only au- 
thentic art of the stage, and the Italian wo- 
man is natural: none other so natural and 
so justified by her nature as Eleonora Duse; 
but all, as far as their nature goes, natural. 
Moreover, they are women freer than other 
Europeans from the minor vanities. Has 
any one yet fully understood how her lib- 
erty in this respect gives to the art of Sig- 
nora Duse room and action? Her country- 
women have no anxious vanities, because, 
for one reason, they are generally “ sculp- 
turesque,” and are very little altered by 
mere accidents of dress or arrangement. 
Such as they are, they are so once for all; 
whereas, the turn of a curl makes all the 
difference with women of less grave physique. 
Italians are not uneasy. 

Signora Duse has this immunity, but she 
has a far nobler deliverance from vanities, 
in her own peculiar distance and dignity. 
She lets her beautiful voice speak, unwatch- 
ed and unchecked, from the very life of the 
moment. It runs up into the high notes 
of indifference, or, higher still, into those of 
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ennui, as in the earlier scenes of “ Di- 
vorcons,” or it grows sweet as summer with 
joy, or cracks and breaks outright, out of 
all music, and out of all control. Passion 
breaks it so for her. 

As for her inarticulate sounds, which are 
the more intimate and the truer words of 
her meaning, they, too, are Italian and nat- 
ural. English women, for instance, do not 
make them. They are sounds @ bouche 
fermée at once private and irrepressible. 
They are not demonstrations intended for 
the ears of others; they are her own. Other 
actresses, even English, and even American, 
know how to make inarticulate cries, with 
open mouth; Signora Duse’s noise is not a 
ery; it is her very thought audible — the 
thought of the woman she is playing, who 
does not at every moment give exact words 
to her thought, but does give it significant 
sound. 

If Parisians say, as they do, that she 
makes a bad Parisienne, it is because she can 
be too nearly a woman untamed... . It 
seems possible that the French sense does 
not well distinguish, and has no fine per- 
ception of that affinity with the peasant 
which remains with the great ladies of the 
old civilization of Italy, and has so long dis- 
appeared from those of the younger civiliza- 
tions of France and England—a paradox. 
The peasant’s gravity, directness, and care- 
lessness—a kind of uncouthness which is 
neither graceless nor, in any intolerable 
English sense, vulgar—are to be found in 
the unceremonious moments of every trans- 
alpine woman, however elect her birth and 
select her conditions. In Italy the lady is 
not a creature described by negatives, as an 
author who is always right has defined the 
lady to be in England. Even in France 
she is not that, and between the French 
woman and the Italian there are the Alps. 
In a word, the educated Italian mondaine 
is, in the sense (also untranslatable) of sin- 
gular, insular, and absolutely British usage, 
a Native. None the less would she be sur- 
prised to find herself accused of a lack 
of dignity. 

As to intelligence—a little intelligence is 
sufficiently dramatic, if it is single. A child 
doing one thing at a time and doing it com- 
pletely, produces to the eye a better impres- 
sion of mental life than one receives from— 
well, from a lecturer. 


TO ANTHONY HOPE. 
(By a Susceptible Reviewer.) 


Goop ANTHONY (I need not say 
We always pardon your “ intrusions”), 
I’ve read your book, and wish to lay 
Before you some of my conclusions. 
Where other heroines are concerned 
I pay my homage quite discreetly, 
But charming Peggy Ryle has turned 
My head, and captured me completely. 


Of her attractions to indite 
Is not the purpose of these stanzas; 
Enough that, if her purse was light, 
Her face and heart were both Bonanzas. 
Enough to hazard the surmise— 
Most cheering in this vale of trouble— 
That. somewhere under English skies 
Peggy must have a living double. 


She had her failings, I admit, 
Professed a creed remote from TUPPER’S, 
And oft unchaperoned would sit 
At very late Bohemian suppers. 
But she was innocent of guile, 
She softened hearts, however stony; 
She helped the lame dog o’er the stile, 
And shared a windfall with a crony. 


Imagine, then, my state of mind, 

My curiosity unsated, 
When reaching the last page I find 

Peggy remains unmatched, unmated! 
O tantalizing Mr. Horr, 

Your endings only are beginnings; 
Give your invention further scope, 

Give Peggy Ryle another innings! 

—Punch. 
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Finance 


THE new year seemed to bring buoyancy 
to the securities- markets; it was natural 
enough, since the course of stock prices re- 
flected the very decided improvement in 
sentiment among insiders and outsiders 
alike. Wall Street concerns itself with the 
future rather than with history, since the 
“ discounting ” process is indissolubly asso- 
ciated with speculation in stocks. But there 
can be no question that the perusal of the 
various trade reviews and retrospects of the 
year 1902 must have caused more than one 
thrill of national pride, as well as of grati- 
tude and admiration. It was truly a year 
of remarkable prosperity, and no suspicion 
of rashness need attach to the men who de- 
clare that never in the world’s history did 
a nation enjoy greater material well-being 
than blessed this country during the year 
just ended. Statistics make dry reading, but 
not when they concern ourselves. Nobody 
ever yawned over the figures Which told of 
his own growing bank account, and the 
array of numbers all telling of the increasing 
wealth of our country cannot be uninterest- 
ing. However, it was an old story to Wall 
Street, which found even greater comfort 
in the opinions of the leading experts re- 
garding the probable continuance of the 
prosperous movement during 1903. Almost 
without exception do the present indications 
point to undiminished well-being in the year 
just begun. 

To be sure, prophecy is a more risky busi- 
ness than history, but when the odds are 
in favor of the forecast being accurate, it 
is enough for speculators. The iron and 
steel plants, for example, have enough or- 
ders actually booked to keep them busy dur- 
ing the next eight or nine months. It can- 
not be denied that, should there be a ret- 
rograde movement in general trade, many 
orders already placed would be cancelled, 
but it is also well to remember that the bulk 
of the future business now on the books of 
the iron and steel companies are for mate- 
rial imperatively needed, which will be used 
whether general business falls off or not. 
Much depends upon the crops, and there can 
be no estimating how much the earth will 
yield in 1903. But as a “betting proposi- 
tion,” the safest thing to do is to expect 


normal harvests. In the mean time such — 


exhibits as, for example, the net earnings 
of the United States Steel Corporation dur- 
ing 1902 must appeal to all students of our 
industrial affairs. The iron Colossus earned 
net, after deducting expenditures. for main- 
tenance, etc., $132,662,617 last year! These 
figures are stupendous, and quite beyond the 
comprehension of the average man. But 
they are more than interesting also for an- 
other reason, namely, in connection with the 
profit-sharing plan announced by the man- 
agement. When the annual profits are as 
great as they were in 1902, not less than 
$2,600,000, or two per cent., will be set aside. 
Should the annual profits reach $150,000,- 
000, not less than two and a half per cent. 
will be distributed. It is small wonder that 
the announcement of such a policy indi- 
cating confidence in future earnings should 
have been followed by advancing prices for 
the securities of the company. 

The record of the railroads also was re- 
markable. The gross earnings were stupen- 
dous. But toward the end of the year there 
was a significant decrease in the net earn- 
ings, compared with the previous year. The 
bears spoke of the decrease as ominous. 
Obviously, it was due to the increased cost 
of operation, resulting from the higher prices 
of material and from the higher wages paid. 
To offset this the railroads propose to ad- 
vance rates, There appear to be some mis- 
givings in Wall Street as to the feasibility 
of such advances, but there is none on the 
part of the railway managers, who point 
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out, first, that railroad rates have not kept 
up with the advances in other products of 
our industries, and, secondly, that it is not 
proposed to advance rates to such figures 
as will either check the movement of traffic 
or tempt rivals to “cut.” To be sure, there 
are certain railway shares which are high 
enough—good dividend - paying stocks of a 
recognized investment character. These are 
selling for all they are worth; but that oth- 
ers have decided speculative possibilities is 
also true. It is probable in these latter 
that we shall see the greatest activity, de- 
spite the shaking of heads of people who 
would measure all goods with the same yard- 
stick. For example, there are the Rock 
Island securities. A-few months ago the 
Street classed the moving spirits of the 
road among the “ Western plungers,’—men 
who, drunken with success in industrial pro- 
motions, saw in the Stock Exchange a second 
Monte Carlo. To-day, quite a different opin- 


. ion is held of the character and abilities of 


Messrs. Reid, Leeds, & Moore, who have de- 
veloped the Rock Island system from a strag- 
gling line of 3800 miles into a well-rounded 
































system of 8000 miles, of a strategic im- 
portance and possibilities of further devel- 
opment second to none. In the railway his- 
tory of this country there are few chapters 
more interesting than that of the Rock Isl- 
and in 1902, and the faith of the financial 
community in the road merely means faith 
of very shrewd judges of men in the very 
remarkable abilities of Messrs. Reid, Leeds, 
& Moore. There are other stocks having 
“ possibilities,’ and these the speculative 
community will probably discover. 

There has been much criticism of the very 
rapid and substantial rise of prices during 
the past fortnight, but it is well to remem- 
ber that the first recovery after the early 
December slump represented the readjust- 
ment of actual values, since prices had gone 
lower than was really warranted. After, 
came the speculative rally, as it were, re- 
sulting from the improved monetary condi- 
tion. Money is returning to this centre, 
and easier rates have followed. That, in 
spite of the lower cash rate here, sterling 
should have fallen is due to the increasing 
exports of corn and cotton. 
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FOR NEXT WEEK 


A SPECIAL FEATURE WILL BE AN 8-PAGE SUPPLE- 
MENT IN COLORS OF THE “CASCADE CITY” 

















The WORLD’S FAIR at ST. LOUIS, 1904 


This is the First Complete Forecast of What the Fair 
Will be from an Architectural and Pictorial Standpoint 











There Will be Articles and Pictures 


On POLITICS 
The Opening of the State Legislatures 


On TRAVEL and DISCOVERY 















The Culture of Unknown Peoples 





On ART 
The Artists’ Festibal 


On FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
The Education Question in England 


On INDUSTRY 















A Forward Step in American Ship Building 
On ARCHITECTURE, On FINANCE, 


including 16 Pages of Editorial Comment 
48 Pages on Current Affairs, and &-Page World’s 
Fair Supplement in Colors. 





On all the LIVE, PROGRESSIVE QUESTIONS of the DAY 
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The 


Corn Exchange Bank 
New York 


WILLIAM A. NASH, President 
THOMAS T. BARR) y:.. p..; 
WALTER E. FREW, § Vice-Presidents 

F. T. MARTIN, Cashier 
WM. E. WILLIAMS, Assistant Cashier 





CONDENSED STATEMENT 
DECEMBER. 1, 1902 


ASSETS 


Loans and Discounts 





$22,821,102.49 | 
1,809, 133.52 | 


1,524,792.96 | 


Due from Banks 


Banking Houses and Lots 


Bills of exchange bought and 
Letters sold.. Cable ‘Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 

7 
p International Cheques. Cer- 
Credit. tificates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


of Credit. Collections made. 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 





HASKINS & SELLS 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
NO. 30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
CABLE ADDRESS, “ HASKSELLS" 


204 DEARBORN ST., WILLIAMSON BLDG., 30 COLEMAN ST,, 
CHICAGO, ILL. CLEVELAND, O. LONDON, E.C, 


LINCOLN TRUST BLDG., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





MORTON TRUST COMPANY 


38 NASSAU STREET 


Capital 


Surplus and Undivided Profits 


OFFIC 
LEVI P. MORTON, President 
THOMAS F. RYAN, Vice-President 
JAMES K. CORBIERE, 2d Vice-Pres. 
H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary 


$2,000,000 
$5,815,982 


ERS 
CHARLES A. CONANT, Treasurer 
H. B. BERRY, Trust Officer 
EUGENE E. VARET, Asst. Secretary 
G. L. WILMERDING, Asst. Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


G. G. HAVEN, 

JOSEPH C. HENDRIX, 
ABRAM S. HEWITT, 
JAMES N. JARVIE, 
WALTER S. JOHNSTON, 
A. D. JUILLIARD, 


EXECUTIVE 
G. G. HAVEN, 


JOHN JACOB ASTOR, 
GEORGE F. BAKER, 
EDWARD J. BERWIND, 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, 
JAMES B. DUKE, 
HENRY M. FLAGLER, 


RTON, 
MAS F. RYAN, 
EDWARD J. BERWIND, 


LEviI P. Mo 
THO 


JOSEPH LAROCQUE, 

D. O. MILLs, 

LEVI P. MORTON, 
RICHARD A. MCCURDY, 
W. G. OAKMAN, 
GEORGE FOSTER PEABODY, WILLIAM C. WHITNEY. 


COMMITTEE 


JOSEPH C. HENDRIX, 
JAM 


SAMUEL REA, 
ELIHU Root, 
THOMAS F. RYAN, 
JAcoB H. SCHIFF, 
JOHN SLOANE, 


GEORGE FOSTER PEABODY, 
JACOB H. SCHIFF, 


ES N. JARVIE, WILLIAM C. WHITNEY. 





Bonds, Stocks, etc. . 
Cash and c’ks on other Banks 


1,024, 125.34 | 
9,386,664.23 


$36,565,818.54 | 


LIABILITIES 


Capital, Surplus, and Undivid- 
ed Profits 


Deposits subject to Check 


$5,216,107.78 | 
- _31,349,710.76 
$36,565,818.54 | 





The Mechanics’ 
National Bank 


of the City of New York 
(FouNDED 1810) 
33 WALL STREET 


OFFICERS 
PRESIDENT. 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 
CASHIER. 
ASSISTANT CASHIER. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
(CONDENSED) 
Report to the Comptroller of the Currency 
APRIL 30th, 1902 
RESOURCES 
Loans and Discounts 
Bonds 
Banking House 


Due from Banks 
Cash and Checks on other Banks 





$12,745,106.56 
770,029.74 
545,796.92 
835,829.80 
8,297,120.00 


$23,193,883.02 


Capital, Surplus, and Profits 
$4,496,310.20 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


DIRECTORS 
ALEXANDER E. Orr, David Dows & Co. 
LOWELL LINCOLN, Catlin & Co. 
HORACE E. GARTH, + + + *= = = = = Ex-President. 
HENRY HENTzZ, Henry Hentz & Co. 
CHARLES M. PRATT, Standard Oil Co. 
HENRY TALMADGE, Henry Talmadge & Co. 
John Sinclair & Co. 
Boulton, Bliss & Dallett. 
Blair Co. 
President. 


JOHN SINCLAIR, 
WILLIAM B. BOULTON, 
EpGAR L. MARSTON, 
GRANVILLE W. GARTH, 





January 
Investments. 


I own and offer, subject to prior 
sale, the following 


Gilt-Edge Farm Mortgages: 


$2,000, 
$2,500, 


3 years, 6% 
5 years, 6% 
$2,000, 5 years, 6% 

$800, 5 years, 6% 
$4,550, 5 years, 6% 
$1,000, 5 years, 67 
$2,500, 10 years, 6% 

$700, 3 years, 6% 
$1,000, 3 years, 6% 


Detailed information concerning 
above mortgages cheerfully given 
upon application. 

Interest and principal collected 
without expense. Remittances in 
New York exchange.. 


Correspondence solicited. 


WALTER L. WILLIAMSON 


Lisbon, North Dakota. 





A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 


Elements of 


International Law 


By GEORGE B. DAVIS 
Professor of Law at West Point 


A work sufficiently elementary in 
character to be within the reach of 
students and others who may desire 
to gain some knowledge of the general 
principles of the law governing the 
relations of nations—duties of diplo- 
matic representatives, rights of citizens, 
alliances, arbitration, etc. 


$2.50 
A NEW EDITION OF 


Fobn Fiske’ s American 
Political Ideas 


Containing “The Town-Meeting,” 
“The Federal Union,” and “ Manifest 
Destiny.” Full of significance for 
thoughtful readers. A most im- 
portant contribution to the political 
history of America. 


Post 8vo, bound in Red or Blue Cloth, 
Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, $1.50 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, NEW YORK 











THE REIGN OF 


By JUSTIN Mc 


This new work deals with a period just preceding that covered by Mr. ) 
Four Georges and William IV.” published last year, which, in turn, brings the _Er 
” Each of these works is complete in itself, yet taken to- 


opening of the author’s “ History of Our Own Times. 


QUEEN ANNE 


CARTHY, MP. 


McCarthy’s history of “The Reigns of the 
history of England down to the 


gether they form a most valuable narrative from the death of James IT. to Queen Victoria’s Jubilee in 1897. 
8vo, edges xncut, gilt top, boxed, $4.00 net (postage extra) 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, 


108 


NEW YORK 
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MR. RICHARD HALL’S PORTRAIT OF MRS. OLIVER HARRIMAN, JR. 


109 





See ee ee ae 
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The New York and New Jersey 


Tunnel 


See page 91 

WITHIN fifteen miles of New York’s City 
Hall, on the Jersey side of the Morth River, 
there are to-day nearly 800,000 people—a 
population half again that of St. Louis, 
fourth largest city in the United States. 
And the bread-earning portion of this vast 
total, or the major part of it, moves back 
and forth across Hendrik Hudson’s big 
stream twice a business day. 

The average New-Yorker who lives on the 
eastern side of the stream does not appre- 
ciate the fact at all, and berates crowded ele- 

vated and jammed surface cars with im- 
partiality and cordial enthusiasm, unmind- 
ful of other troubles. But the tired, 
package-laden men and women who throng 
the ferryboats, which illuminate the busy 
river with their hundred thousand lights 
each evening, have a hale idea of it, nor is 
their feeling lessened when ice or fog or 
blocked ferry-slips hold back the big, ably 
managed vessels, with resultant late dinners, 
missed engagements, and short evenings. 

The North River ferry service is to-day 
the finest in the world—yet, wholly inade- 
quate. Although the boats are as large as 
practicable, and, in general, are powerful, 
splendidly built craft, they do not suffice. 

(Continued on page 113.) 





ADVICE TO MOTHEKS.—Mks. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all end cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhwa.—[ Adz 





MANY BEVERAGES 
are so vastly improved by the added richness imparted by 
the use of BORDEN’s EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK. 
The Eagle Brand is prepared from the milk of herds of well 
fed, housed, groomed cows of native breeds. Every can is 
tested, and is therefore reliable.—[ Adv.] 





TELEPHONE Service at your house will save many small 
annoyances. Rates in Manhattan from $48 a year. N. Y. 
Telephone Co., 15 _— St., 111 W. 38th St. ~Lae. ] 








LIGHTER hearts and stronger bodies follow the use of 
—* the Original Angostura Bitters. At grocers.— 
|Adv. 








Ir you are going hunting, you should provide yourself with 
Cook’s IMPERIAL ExTRA Dry CHAMPAGNE.—[Ad7.] 





For coughs and colds Piso’s Cure is still the best and 
most pleasant remedy. 25 cents.—{| Adv.] 
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1400 in CASH 


PRIZES 


Or the equivalent in GOERZ manufactures 
if preferred 


C. P. Goerz Optical Works hereby wish to inform 
the intending competitors for the International 
Prize Competition that, at the request of a num- 
ber of competitors in the English and French Colonies, 
the date of closing of this contest has been postponed 
until the 30th of June, 1903. 

Competitors who, with a view to this alteration, wish 
to withdraw their exhibit or exchange the same, are 
hereby notified that their exhibits will be kept at the 
New York Office until the date of shipment to Berlin. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 
G. P. GOERZ OPTIGAL WORKS 
Room 33 


52 Bast Union Square, New York 


Main Office, BERLIN—FRIEDENAU, GERMANY 
Branches, LONDON--3-6 Holborn Circus 
PARIS—22 Rue de L’Entrepot 


One taste convinces 


KORN-KRISP 


Best of all modern foods 
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Jondonderry 


LITHIA WATER 


ney because it refreshes and invigor- 
ates, besides preventing the system 
from becoming deranged by the 
irregular habits that result from much 
traveling. LONDONDERRY is 
sold on all buffet and dining cars 
the same as at your hotel or club. 

















LEADING HOTELS 








Chicago, Iil. 





GRAND PACIFIC HOTEL 


Jackson Boulevard and Clark Street, Chicago. 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
Special Facilities for Banquets, Dinners, and After 
Theatre Parties. 


Gentlemen’s Cafe on main floor. Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Restaurant and Private Fe rol tr on second floor. 
Two hundred guest rooms, three-fourths of which have 
private bath in connection. 

Rates, from $2 Upwards. 


Boston, Mass. 
BERKELEY HOTEL 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 
Modern in every detail. 


Convenient to large Stores, Theatres, and all 
places of interest. 
Near Back Bay SrartTIons. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 


HowtoGetStrong 


And How to Stay So 
By 
WILLIAM BLAIKIE 


Mr. Blaikie has treated his theme in a 
practical, common-sense way that ap- 
peals at once to the judgment and the 
understanding. A complete and health- 
ful system of exercise is given. Instruc- 
tions are set down for the development 
of every individual class of muscles, and 
there is sound advice for daily exercise. 
Careful attention is given to the needs 
of the young, the middle-aged, and the 
old, both male and female. 


New Edition. Mlustrated. 











$1.00 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 





THE RIGHTS OF AN 
AMERICAN GITIZEN 


With special reference to the practice 
of *‘ Our Lawless Police’’ and the 
recent raids upon gambling houses. 


An Illuminating Article 
By Hon. W. J. GAYNOR 


Justice of the Supreme Court of New York 
IN THE 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 
FOR JANUARY 
NOW ON SALE 








The Lion’s Mouth 


a novel monthly prize competition, is described in a beautiful 
little book, illustrated by Gibson, Remington, Smedley, Pen- 
field, Hutt, and other well-known artists. Send four cents at 
once for the book and list of over three thousand dollars 
in prizes, to 


The Lion’s Mouth, 417 West 13th St., New York 


RESTFUL SLEEP 


in Camp, on the Yacht, and at Home 


“Perfection” Air Mattresses 


CUSHIONS and PILLOWS 








Style 61. Camp Mattress with Pillow attached. 
Also showing Mattress deflated. 


Clean and Odorless, will not absorb moisture 
Can be packed in small space when not in use 
G@™ Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
MECHANICAL FABRIC CO., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE LIST 
OF THE HIGHEST GRADE 
PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, Only Salesroom in 











5th Ave., cor. 22d St. Greater New York. 








BOKER’S 


BITTERS 


Anti-dyspeptic. A tonic, an appetizer, and a delicacy in mixed drinks. 





VIOLETTES DU CZA 


THE EVER FASHIONABLE PERFUME OF 
ORIZA-L. LEGRAND (Grand Prix Paris 1900) 
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E can best understand the part played in the history of his 
W country by the late Don Praxedes Mateo Sagasta if we 

compare him with the great Englishman who was his con- 
temporary, William Ewart Gladstone. In both the principles of 
ixtreme democracy were blended with a love of the forms and cere- 
monies of rovalty; and each waged against the extreme radical 
and revolutionary forces a fight quite as bitter as that which they 
carried on against the ultra-conservatives and reactionaries. Like 
Mr. Gladstone. there was something in Sagasta of the doctrinaire 
and the student, 
and while the 





Spain’s Greatest Statesman 
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the life of Sagasta, would be to write the history of Spain through- 
out the nineteenth century: the country’s long struggle for better 
government against the old, bad despotism of the Bourbons, linked 


with aristocratic abuses 


ecclesiastical tyranny on the one 


hand, and the explosive forces of anarchy on the other. Let the 
Escorial stand for the one danger, and Barcelona, with its red 


propaganda, for the other. 


Setween these two fiercely contending 


extremes stood Sagasta, temporizing, building, mollifying; ever 
holding firmly his principles of mildness and moderation, even 





English statesman 
would have made 
an admirable 






























































archbishop or even 
cardinal had the 
Destinies so de- 
creed, Sefhor Sa- 
gasta might, under 
more peaceful con- 
ditions, have mel- 
lowed into a geni- 
al old college pro- 
fessor, beloved and 
admired, the  pro- 
totype of the head 
of one of our great 
colleges. Yet, while 
both were essen- 
tially characters 
of order and tra- 
dition, Gladstone 
and Sagasta alike 
were driven by 
fate to the work 
of destruction and 
demolition. Glad- 
stone, the most 
religious of mod- 
erns, carried out 
the disestablish- 
ment of the Eng- 
lish Church in Ire- 
land; while Sa- 
gasta, in every in- 
stinct of his na- 
ture more royalist 
than the King, be- 
came, against ev- 
ery moral and 
emotional — proba- 
bility, a Jeader of 
revolutions. 
Again, the names 
of these two great 
men are united in 
history to the 
names of queens 
who ruled over 
England and Spain 
through the most 
eventful years of 
the last three 
generations; and 
while the lax life 
of the first Span- 





















ish queen, the ill- 
fated Isabella, is 





























a total contrast 
to the pastoral 
domesticity of Vic- 
toria, Sefor Sagas- 
ta had, in Chris- 
tina of Austria, a queen as remarkable in virtue and wisdom as the 
great lady who ruled over England. Finally, to complete the par- 
allel, both Gladstone and Sagasta were identified with periods of 
national disaster and withdrawal; Gladstone’s peace with the Boers 
after Majuba Hill, and his desertion of Gordon at Khartoum, being 
ws passionately resented by his countrymen as were the defeat of 
Manila Bay and the loss of Cuba by Spain. The two great minis- 
ters, leaving the cares of state, ended their lives in quiet seclusion, 
the world forgetting, and, so far as practical weight in the conduct 
of affairs went, by the world forgot. To record, «ven in outline, 


Praxedes Mateo Sagasta 


“completely pacified.” 


was one of his diplomatic failures. 


though forced to 
play a part in revo- 
lutions and wars. 
How much the 
present King of 
Spain owes to Sa- 
gasta for his ad- 
vice and energetic 
leadership through 
the trying period 
of the war with 
the United States, 
and to his judg- 
ment in directing 
the contending fac- 
tions of his own 
country after the 
war, can hardly be 
calculated. He was 
in all probability 
the only man in 
Spain at that time 
who could have 
saved Alfonso’s 
dynasty. That he 
did succeed in 
quieting the trou- 
bles that threaten- 
ed to reduce Span- 
ish rule in Spain 
to the rule of 
the mob is 
only one of the 
enormous debts 
owed to him by the 
present King. As 
the leader of the 
Liberals in the 
Spanish Cortes he 
was not only 
charged at the out- 
set by the people 
with criticising un- 
justly the govern- 
ment of Canova 
and the Conserva- 
tive cabinet, but 
was held by many 
as an enemy of the 
state. The con- 
cessions he won lit- 
tle by little from 
the Queen Regent 
and from the Con- 
servatives had 
their climax in the 
events that follow- 
ed Weyler’s false 
announcement that 
his reforms’ in 
Cuba were success- 
ful, and that the 
entire western part 
of the island was 


His programme for the autonomy of Cuba 
The refusal of the Cubans to 


accept the propositions of his ministry after the return of Weyler 
and the amnesty proclamation of Blanco will be recalled. In the 
few months preceding the actual declaration of the Spanish war, 
the Carlists and Republicans seized every opportunity to urge on 


the government to hostile action. 


Sagasta held for an amicable 


settlement. He made every possible effort to learn the actual de- 
sires of the government at Washington and to carry them out. But 


the trouble lay beyond his hand. 
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(Continued from page 111.) 

The growth of the city and its gigantic 
suburban population demand something 
more, and as if responding to the call, a 
great steel shield, with cutting edges and 
jaws which eat through silt and sand and 
solid rock down under the bed of the river, 
is carrying on the march of progress and 
relief. 

For a quarter-century the work has gone 
on, with occasional lapses, but the time is 
near now, not indefinite, when the New York 
and New Jersey Tunnel—the “trolley tun- 
nel,” as engineers call it—will be a finished 
link in the stupendous chain of achievement 
which is making New York city the world’s 
metropolis. 

It is characteristic of the city that this 
work, or what might be called its renais- 
sanece, has not been noticed until the last 
few weeks. In the rush of $350,000,000 im- 
provements in the greater city and amid the 
clamor incident to the vast enterprise of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, a little thing 
like the approaching completion of the great- 
est tunnel yet built was overlooked. 

Mr. Cassatt was voted his franchise for 
the Pennsylvania Tunnel, however, and the 
morning afterward 4,000,000 New - Yorkers 
and Jerseyites awoke to the fact that still 
another big Christmas gift was on the way, 
which promised quicker aid and wellnigh 
as rich a blessing to them. Chicago River 
and Thames tunnels are small affairs besides 
the New Jersey enterprise which approached 
its accomplishment so quietly. 

A wretched accident, now less possible be- 
cause of progress in construction, inter- 
rupted the work some twenty-odd years ago. 
Funds gave out, the boring halted, and in- 
terest, once world-wide, waned. Then Eng- 
lish capital tried it, to fail likewise. 

But not many months ago the wheels start- 
ed again. Far-seeing men took up the task. 
The long tube, which had been bored over 
half-way under the river, was pumped out, 
the immense boring shield made ready again, 
the machinery renewed. Presently the hy- 
draulie jacks which force the shield forward 
felt pressure—5000 pounds to the square 
inch, a total onward thrust of 2000 tons. 
The silt came in-through the doors in the 
shield - head, and workmen standing amid 
an air pressure of over thirty pounds to the 
square inch—made necessary to keep the 
water out and prevent the men from drown- 
ing if water should be encountered, for the 
rush of the tide is only a few feet above 
them—attacked the oozy substance, and sent 
it back on cars to the tunnel’s mouth in Jer- 
sey City. 

The work now goes on with the brain 
and brawn and backing which promise 
through cars by next year’s Independence 
Day. The sturdy shield has advanced un- 
til it has encountered the solid rock ledge 
near the New York shore, only a ship’s-length 
— the great piers of red-stacked Atlantic 
iners. 

The shield halted when it hit the ledge, 
but this time the halt will be brief. The 
Rock of Ages does not lie on Manhattan 
Island. The city’s progress is not now de- 
terred by water, rock, or earth. A week or 
so should result in the straightening of the 
shield’s bent cutting edges, and then the rocky 
ledge, which is not of serious hardness, will 
be attacked with dynamite, down there un- 
der the twin-screw merchantmen, and while 
the people on the surface of the city swelter 
in next summer’s heat, the tunnel workers 
beneath the docks will, in all human proba- 
bility, be joining the Jersey bore with the 
old, short, completed section under West 
Street. The remainder of the undertaking— 
connection with the terminals, building of 
the stations, and all that—is a stupid, every- 
day affair. The tunnel is the thing. 

Passengers on the Sound boats look up 
at the men working on the lofty steel towers 
of the new East River bridge and say that 
bridge-builders do brave deeds. None will 
cainsay that, but the strong, grimy, picked 
fellows who are digging down there in the 
shield, in a pressure which would set an 
ordinary man’s ears a-roaring like trumpets 
“nd guns, deserve also their full meed of 
honor. Not many men can stand it, and 
those who, after rigid examination, are al- 
lowed to go in through the air locks, by 
which the sharp change from surface pres- 
Sure to that in the shield is graded, have the 
(Continued on page 116.) 
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The first-class, round- 
cago to California, is $110. ‘Tickets 
are good to return any time within 
nine months. Stop-overs are allowed. 
One stop-over, that is distinctly worth 
while, is at El Paso—to get a 
glimpse of Old Mexico, ’ 
The train to take to California is the — 


Golden State Limited 


via the El Paso-Rock Island route. 
Newest, finest, and most luxuriously equipped 
train across the continent. 


Less than three days Chicago to Los Angeles. Thro’ 
cars to Santa Barbara and San Francisco. ectric lights; 
electric fans; barber shop; bath room; Booklovers’ Li 
rary; compartment and standard sleepers; observation, 

— dining and library cars. 





} Cut out this ad and mail it, with 
ck Island name and address, to this office, and 
beautifully illustrated book about 
California will be sent free. Write 
or call for further information. 
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A GOOD 
RESOLUTION 


for 1903 would be to save some- 
thing from your income. 

An Equitable Endowment policy will le 
not only help you to save something during @/ 
1903, but will help you to save during every \ \ 
year for 15 or 20 years — and will assure | VE @ 
your life in addition. |\a~ 
A resolution of this kind will not 


benefit you—or your family—unless itis |Z | 
carried out. If it 7s acted upon,the money YN 
you might waste will be saved. 


If you would like to accustom yourself to 
saving something each year, fill out coupon below eS 








(Vacancies in every State for men of character to act as 
representatives. Apply to Gage E. Tarbell, 2d Vice-Pres.) 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. Dept. No. 22. 
Please send me information regarding an Endowment for 
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lection of American competitors in the Gordon-Bennett race. 
Alexander Winton is the only one so far chosen by the Au- 
tomobile Club of America, and he is constructing a machine for 
the coming race. This motor will be interesting, as it will show 
the latest developments in American motor construction, and there 
is considerable curiosity as to the tires which will be used, as 
they are of vital importance in the race. Mr. Winton expects to 
sail for Europe on May 1, in order that he may have time to get 
used to the course. The other two competitors and their ma- 
chines are to be chosen by the Automobile Club by means of some 
contest not yet determined. The present candidates for these posi- 
tions are Perey Owen, who would use a Winton motor, H. S. Hark- 
ness, and C. W. Matheson, who is building a car in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 
American motor-cars have been greatly improved during the 
past year: the engines have been constructed with especial at- 
tention to simplicity of operation and control and quietness in 


A" this writing no further progress has been made in the se- 








‘ AUTOMOBILING | 





system of lubrication, the clutch is done away with, changes of 
speed are made smoothly with imperceptible variations, a brake 
acting through the motor is the most powerful and certain in its 
action, while the possibilities of luxurious fittings in the way of 
electric lights, heaters, ete., are almost illimitable. It is not 
stated whether this machine is to use storage batteries in con- 
nection with the dynamo, nor what device is to be used when a 
stop is to be made. In the case of the ordinary gasoline motor- 
car it suffices to pull out the clutch when a temporary stop is to 
be made. thus allowing the engine to run free. Probably it could 
be arranged to throw the surplus energy into a set of storage 
batteries by a method which would be regulated automatically, or 
it might be possible to use some arrangement like a clutch, by which 
the commutator brushes could be thrown in and out of contact at 
will. The appearance of this machine is to be but slightly different 
from that of a gasoline car; the main difference will be the heavy 
motors on the four wheels and the absence of chains. 

The present speed laws in relation to automobiles are likely to 


























Percy Owen in the Winton ‘‘ Pup”’ 


running; comfort for the occupants has been the requirement of 
purchasers, and this demand has been more effectively satisfied 
than heretofore; the foreign “tonneau” has been extensively 
copied, although this is being gradually superseded abroad by the 
more comfortable “Limousine” and similar types, which give 
shelter from bad weather and allow room for luggage. Perhaps 
in two years from now American manufacturers will begin to 
copy this style of body. as it is a curious fact that in this industry 
alone we seem content to remain well in the rear while Europe 
leads. 

Alfred Harmsworth, the well-known English editor, has ordered 
a car from Panhard and Levassor which is the most radical de- 
velopment in motor-ear construction. The car has a gasoline engine 
of the regular type, but, instead of being used for propulsion, the 
engine drives a dynamo, which in turn supplies current to a motor 
coupled directly to the driving axle. If the experiment succeeds, 
the advantages are obvious: no more gears wich their complicated 














The new Locomobile Gasoline Motor-car 











Alexander Winton doing mile in 1 min. 2 2-5 sec. 


be changed in some measure, and in such a way as to favor the 
sensible driving of the machines. It seems rather unjust to regu- 
late the speed on such open roads as those near Bronx Park by 
the restrictions which necessarily apply to the crowded streets in 
lower New York city. The Automobile Club, represented by Mr. 
Shattuck, and, in fact, all owners of motor-cars, have no objection 
to limiting the speed to cight miles an hour in places of crowded 
traffic, but effort is being made to change the law so as to allow 
a speed of fifteen miles an hour in all parts of the State where 
houses are more than 100 feet apart. This clause will make the 
regulations broad enough to allow a reasonable speed in unfre- 
quented parts of the State, and yet will plainly indicate the eight- 
mile-an-hour limits irrespective of the growth of the city. It is 
also proposed that Lafayette Boulevard, and St. Nicholas Avenue. 
in the Borough of Manhattan. be under the fifteen-mile limit clause. 
This law. however. will not apply to incorporated villages and towns 
which have their own regulations. 
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FIFTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


New-York Life Insurance Co. 


JOHN A. McCALL, President 
346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 





JANUARY !, 1903 


ASSETS. 
(Company does not invest in or loan upon stocks of any kind.) 

United States, State, City, County, and other Bonds (cost 

value, $28,423,051), market value, December 31, 1902 $225,039,295 
Bonds and Mortgages (505 first liens). ..........0.eeeeeee 26,125,318 
Deposits in Trust Companies and Banks, at interest.... 22,622,058 
Loans to Policy-holders on their Policies as security (legal 

VAIGE Chevedt, SHIDO COO) so osc.5c0sscecsccecscsces 22,093,674 
Real Estate (26 pieces, including 12 office buildings, valued 

OE OO a5 6 5 sia 5.5.6 55s Siwiale win bie 60.06.0400 lee 12,880,000 
Loans on Bonds (market value, $5,949,420),........... 4,104,000 
Quarterly and Semi-Annual Premiums not yet due, reserve 

IS cd 0k Ne CTE LD .5 5 00.0.5 -0's 4-515 Sioinidv 049.010 410 0% 3,147,027 
Premium Notes on Policies in force (Legal Reserve to secure 

RNISS Oa 6s 55.055 o's vidos oe sissies eiges $.5%"s 2,664,476 
Premiums in transit, reserve charged in Liabilities..... 2,294,277 
UsGeeeSt ANG ENIS ACCIUES .605.5.6 osincctodecssecccenss 1,870,775 





Total Assets (per Certificate of New York Ins. Dept.) $322,840,900 


LIABILITIES. 
Policy Reserve per certificate of New York Insurance 
Department (see below), December 31, 1902.......... $268,344,420 
All other Liabilities: Policy Claims, Annuities, Endow- 
ments, &c., awaiting presentment for payment.... 4,462,361 
Additional Reserve on Policies which 
the Company values ona 3% or 
a 3% % basis, over the 4% valua- 
tion by the Insurance Department. .$5,397,325 
Reserve to provide dividends payable to 
policy-holders during 1903, and in subse- 
quent years, per policy contracts— 
To holders of 20-Year Period Policies 
RAED MONAEMOES «615-0054 016 9:50 10's 6 610106 0.0508 23,877,326 
To holders of 15-Year Period Policies.. 8,270,742 
To holders of 10-Year Period Policies... 588,663 
To holders of 5-Year Period Policies... 587,401 
To holders of Annual Dividend Policies 800,947 
Reserves to provide for all other contingencies 10,511,715 
UN os ONS seine Ca eas asa secant 50,034,119 





Total Liabilities (per Certificate of New York Ins. Dept.) $322,840,900 





INCOME, 1902. 
New Premiums (Annuities, $1,712,429)....... Burs oie ire $15,588,022 
TRE CRE Wi eaE EE RNERCRETID 55s 515 52's 580s Se 0 hee eee Ae OSes 49,461,923 
Interest, etc. (Trust Fund, $463,831)..............0005 14,058,456 
Total Income......... kia bs ee aah ee aacial $79,108,401 
DISBURSEMENTS, 1902. 
DeatheGiatins BAtGs 650.555 osc se ecesces sees $15,932,507 
PGOWANEH UB IDAIEs Gibi66.0%s.c anos acvsied eases 4,045,102 
Annuities, Dividends, Surrender Values, etc. 10,618,229 
Total paid policy-holders. ...$30,595,838 
Commissions, Brokerages, and all other pay- 
AIUETIEB 10 MOTE 5.655.550 os 60. 6:06%.0%.0008 8,369,787 
Home Office and Branch Office Salaries and 
PGEUHAUE. POOR 6.60.68. 65600.96:66545500:0 4,829,896 
Taxes, Advertising, and all other expenses.... 3,130,070 
Total Disbursements............ $46,925,593 
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INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 











Number. Amount. 

Paid-for Insurances in Force, December 31, 1901. .599,818 $1,365,369,299 
New Paid-for Insurances, 1902.............. 155,440 302,798,229 
Old Insurances Revived, etc............eeeee 3,444 2,897,000 
IRM tee esa oat ta es a abuilela sees 756,702 $1,671,064,528 

PGCE Vent ted $i S90 ooo o6 6k ov stiecckerceecs §2,135 117,436,502 
Paid-for Insurances in Force, Dec. 33, 1902..704,567 $1,553,628,026 
Gata eh PU os o.oo te Beaded anes 404,749 $188,258,727 


CERTIFICATE OF SUPERINTENDENT 
OF STATE OF NEW YORK 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


Albany, January 3, 1903. 

I, FRANCIS HENDRICKS, Superintendent of Insurance of the State 
of New York, do hereby certify that the NEW-YORK LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, of the City of New York, in the State of New York, a Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, having no capital stock, is duly authorized to 
transact the business of Life Insurance in this State. 

I FURTHER CERTIFY that, in accordance with the provisions of 
Section eighty-four of the insurance law of the State of New York, I 
have caused the Policy obligations of the said Company, outstanding and 
paid for on the 3Sst day of December, 1902, to be valued on the following 
basis: Policies known as the Company’s three per cent. Policies, and 
all Policies issued since December 31, 1900, being valued as per the Amer- 
ican Experience Table of Mortality with three per cent. interest, and all 
other Policies being valued as per the Combined Experience Table of 
Mortality with four per cent. interest; and I hereby certify the result to 
be as follows: 


Net Reserve Value of Policies.......... $250,008,234.00 
“ - Ae OT AIOE aco 6.66 <'s 3,332,529.00 
- - 1) ORGIES <sisce0's 15,248,311.00 
EMR ess pes bs vac neecaccsceceewnsuues $268,589,074.00 
Less Net Reserve Value of Policies re-insured........ 244,654.00 
GURL RUG RMNREVO VAlIGln 6 650.6. 5. 651660 ccccnascecsi $268,344,420.00 
I FURTHER CERTIFY, from the sworn Report of the 
Company on file in this Department, that the Admitted 
fo ar ee ee per) prere Pree ere $322,840,900.03 
Reserve Values of Policies as calculated by this Depart- 

WR ae ADS cesie c Cees ORE P Cee Mec e<eceeseueeeuwe $268,344,420.00 
MIRAE AMANO go 06 5:5 58s ose week esacenteonebeucce 4,462,361 .17 
Additional Reserve on Policies which the 

mpany values on a higher basis than 

that used by the Department, as above 

BE a Sie wcue ts CANS eRe Ee CEES $5,397,325.00 
Reserve to provide dividends payable to 

policy-holders in 1903 and in subse- 

CIR PODEEE 65.5 6.665 Khas eehescteees 34,125,078.86 
Reserves to provide for all other contin- 

CS REID EON Hg CaF PPR 10,511,715.00 

UOtal AGdiOnal RUSE VEE e's i diccceccdesccccede 50,034,118.86 

RGUMNGG -coaciaeclevedses ae caenodace cate $322,840,900.03 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed my name and 
caused my official seal to be affixed at the City of Albany, the day and 


year first above written. 
FRANCIS HENDRICKS, Superintendent of Insurance. 
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Another of Mr. Merriman’s novels of Russian in- 
trigue and diplomacy. 


THE WoOING~- 


A new departure in fiction, A tender Japanese love 
story interwoven with genuine Japanese history. 
It is a more ambitious effort than the au- 
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(Continued from page 113.) 
watchful eye of a physician constantly over 
them, and oftentimes the doctor is a sadly 
busy man. Too sudden a change from one 
pressure to the other brings the “ bends,” 
and great care is needed in such cases to 
prevent fatality. 

Whether trunk lines or trollies use this 
long tube under the river is a matter of 
minor importance. More tunnels will in- 
evitably come soon, anyway. The main in- 
terest lies in the bigness of the undertaking 
—a thing which always appeals to an Amer- 
ican, the saving of time and greater con- 
venience in getting to the towns over the 
river, the new development which must in- 
evitably follow in the neighboring State, and 
some lively changes in values in old Green- 
wich and Chelsea villages. The New York 
and New Jersey tunnel marks a long step 
forwarJ. 





The New Congressional 
Office Building 


See page 110 


PERSONS at all familiar with the domestic 
affairs of the United States Capitol at Wash- 
ington have long appreciated that the mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives have 
been forced to content themselves with sore- 
ly inadequate accommodations in the matter 
of rooms. At the present time every avail- 
able room in the House portion of the great 
structure is utilized by a committee, and 
members who are not chairmen of commit- 
tees, but who must have some place to at- 
tend to their correspondence and other Con- 
gressional duties, are forced to either rent 
an office or take advantage of the courtesy 
of the chairman of some committee who has 
a small amount of surplus table space at his 
disposal. The latter plan is, as may be im- 
agined, far from satisfactory, owing to the 
fact that a public committee-room is scarce- 
ly an agreeable place to conduct private 
business, while the alternative of renting an 
office presents a serious objection aside from 
the expense, in that few offices are procur- 
able in Washington within any reasonable 
distance of the Capitol. 

How serious the situation really is may 
be appreciated when it is explained that 
out of a membership of three hundred and 
sixty-one in the House of Representatives 
only fifty-two of the legislators are, by vir- 
tue of being chairmen of committees, pro- 
vided with offices, and even these rooms must 
be shared for committee-work, or, as has 
been explained, with committee colleagues. 
Naturally, the situation will be made pro- 
portionately more serious with the increased 
membership of the next Congress, due to the 
reapportionment based on the new census. 

A project for the erection of an _ office 
building to serve as an annex to the Capitol 
has long been under consideration in Con- 
gressional circles, and lately the Superin- 
tendent of the Capitol Building and Grounds, 
acting under authorization from Congress, 
has had plans prepared for such a structure. 
This action has been taken at a juncture 
when the need for such an edifice has_ been 
shown to be imperative for twofold reasons. 
A problem long recognized as second only 
in importance to that of providing addi- 
tional office room is found in the necessity 
of providing for the rapidly increasing heat- 
ing, lighting. and power-plant of the great 
white-domed building, and now that a vast 
addition to the main building has been de- 
termined upon by means of the extension 
of the east front, it is evident that the pres- 
ent engine-rooms will not accommodate the 
additional machinery, and that an annex 
must be provided that will embrace an ex- 
tensive power-plant as well as extensive of- 
fice facilities. 

The new office building will be connected 
with the Capitol by means of a subway, 
through which will be carried the electric- 
lighting, power, steam, and hot-water sys- 
tems for heating and illuminating the main 
building. The subway will connect with 
each section of the Capitol. It will be suf- 
ficiently comfortable for use as a_ public 
passageway, and will be provided with means 
of transportation for both material and per- 
sons. The importance of such a_passage- 
way between the two buildings will be espe- 
cially apparent in bad weather, and it will 
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render it possible at all times for members 
occupying rooms in the new structure to 
reach the hall of the House almost as 
promptly as they do now from the present 
committee-rooms. 

In view of the proximity of the new struc- 
ture to the Capitol, it is proposed that con- 
struction shall be carried out on classic 
lines in complete harmony with the Capitol 
building. The exterior walls of the new 
building will be of either marble or granite, 
probably the former, and the interior will 
be constructed largely of steel and terra- 
cotta, together with other fire-proof materi- 
als. The court walls will be faced with 
enamel brick, which has been selected as 
conducive to cleanliness and good lighting 
for the interior rooms. 

Four different plans have been prepared 
for the new office building, each being de- 
signed with reference to the limitations of 
a particular site—all the proposed sites 
being almost equally convenient to the Capi- 
tol. That considerable latitude is allowed 
by these different plans, among which Con- 
gress is to make a choice, may be appre- 
ciated from the fact that, whereas two of the 
plans make provision for 374 and 380 rooms, 
respectively, the other plans contemplate the 
embodiment of 536 and 560 rooms, respective- 
lv. There is, of course, considerable lati- 
tude in the ‘estimates of cost based upon 
the various plans, but if one or the other 
of the more extensive plans is decided upon, 
as seems probable, the expenditure neces- 
sitated will be considerably in excess of 
four million dollars. 

Each of the rooms on the street section 
of the new building will be about sixteen by 
twenty-five feet in size, while those in the 
interior section will average about seventeen 
by eighteen feet in size. Every room will 
have a window opening outward, and there- 
fore will be well lighted. Even the rooms 
facing the courts will suffer little in this 
respect, inasmuch as the courts will be large 
and will admit much light. Every room 
and corridor will be heated and ventilated 
by a forced supply of fresh air at a con- 
stant temperature (during the cold months), 
and by the use of supplemental radiators, 
enabling the occupant to control the tem- 
perature above that supplied by the fresh 
air. Each room will be supplied with a 
lavatory with hot and cold water, and the 
rooms will be arranged with communicating 
doors, so that. if desired, suites. may be ar- 
ranged. The wood-work will be limited to 
the doors and sash, all the floors being of 
concrete, tile, or marble. That the building 
shall be most brilliantly illuminated, pro- 
vision has been made for supplying ten thou- 
sand electric lights in the office building 
alone. 

A full equipment of freight and passenger 
elevators will afford speedy communication 
between the three floors and the basement of 
the building, and a restaurant and kitchen 
will be located on the third floor. It is 
anticipated that the new heating, lighting, 
and power plant which will be installed to 
supply the new building as well as the Capi- 
tol will entail an expenditure of $375.000 
in addition to the cost of the new build- 
ing, and the subway which will extend from 
the office building to the several terminals 
in the Capitol building will cost at least 
$118,000 more. 





The world is too much with us; late and 
soon, 

Getting and spending we lay waste our 
powers; 

Little we see in nature that is ours: 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid 
boon! 

This sea that bares her bosom to the moon; 

The winds that will be howling at all hours, 

And are up-gathered now like sleeping flow- 
ers: 

For this, for everything, we are out of 
tune: 


It moves us not — I’d rather 


Great God! 
A pagan suckled in a creed outworn, 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less 

forlorn; 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn. 
—Wordsworth. 
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American humor. 


American humorists of our time. 
No contemporary humorist has won 
wider popularity. Never before have 


his BEST 





books been 





accessible 
in a single, 
uniform 


edition. 








HE books chosen for this edi- 
tion include every subject — 
wit, humor, humorous satire, farces, 
whimsical fancy, bright ‘dialogue 
and repartee—the BEsT in every 
way of Mr. Bangs’ work. 
It is a great chance to have a 


library of 
















humor 
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bound and 
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cost. 
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O UR OF FER The price of these eight volumes, nicely 
¢ illustrated and handsomely bound in 

special cloth, with gilt tops and uncut edges, is $12.00. We will send 
the entire set of eight books, charges of delivery prepaid, upon receipt of 
payment of balance to be made at rate of One Dollar 

One Dollar Monthly for 11 Months, and on receipt of this Dollar 
we will send you, FREE OF COST, beginning at once, for a year, either 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, HARPER’S BAZAR, or 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. In. writing, state which periodical 
you want, 














HARPER & BROTHERS, .Publishers, NEW YORK 
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HEN | tell you that I teach a different kind of exercise, 
something new, more scientific, more rational,safer,and 
immeasurably superior to anything ever before devised, ! am 
but repeating what thousands of prominent men and women 
are saying for me who have profited by my instructions. 


If you are not convinced from my previous advertising that my system of 
Physiological Exercise will do all that I claim for it, the fault is in the advertising 
and not in the system itself. 








What is so strong as the testimony of others? 


Mr. J. Logan Jones, Vice-Pres. and Secy. of Jones Dry Goods Co., of Kansas 


a complete collapse. It was impossible for him to sleep without medicine, and 
he went without natural sleep for the period of about ten months. He tried 
the best physicians to be had, traveled almost constantly, being unable to 
remain long in one place; took hunting trips in Colorado and a sea-coast trip 
to Northern Maine, with no appreciable results. He had been constipated for 
sixteen or seventeen years, and had to take physic constantly, never having a 
natural action. The following is an extract froma recent letter tome: “A 
little over ten months ago I took my first exercise from you, and under the 
circumstances consider the transformation a positive miracle. Will say that I am 
getting to be quite a giant. I weigh more than I have ever weighed in my life, 
and my muscular development is something wonderful. I sleep soundly, my diges- 
tion is good, constipation a matter of ancient history, and do more work than I ever 
did in my life and enjoy it all the time.” What could be more convincing? And do you 
wonder that he is enthusiastic? I could name hundreds of others who have received 
similar results, but it would not make the system any better. But if you will follow my instructions for a 
few weeks I promise you such a superb muscular development and such a degree of vigorous health as to forever 
convince you that intelligent direction of muscular effort is just as essential to success in life as intelligent mental 
effort. No pupil of mine will need to digest his food with pepsin nor assist nature with a dose of physic. I will 
give you an appetite and a strong stomach to take care of it; a digestive system that will fill your veins with rich 
blood; a strong heart that will regulate circulation and improve assimilation; a pair of lungs that will purify 
your blood; a liver that will work as nature designed it should; a set of nerves that will keep you up to 
the standard of physical and mental energy. I will increase your nervous force and capacity for 
mental labor, making your daily work. a pleasure. You will sleep as a man 
ought to sleep. You will start the day as a mental worker must who would 
get the best of which his brain is capable. I can promise you all of this 
because it is common-sense, rational, and just as logical as that study 
improves the intellect. 
I have no book, no chart, no apparatus whatever. My Sys- 
tem is for each individual; my instructions for you would 
be just as personal as if you were my only pupil. It 
is taught by mail only and with perfect success, 
requires but a few minutes’ time in your own room 
just before retiring, and it is the only one which 
does not overtax the heart. 


| SHALL be pleased to send you 

free valuable information and 
detailed outline of my system, its principles 
and effects, upon application. This infor- 
mation, which | furnish free, is very inter- 
esting and cannot be secured elsewhere at 
any price. Write at once. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 593 Unity, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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